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For More Orderly Marketing 


State Department, WEAF and A.A. Broadcast Daily Market Reports 


S announced last week, American Agri- 
culturist, cooperating with the New 
York State Department of Farms 
and Markets and with WEAF broad- 
casting station, is now furnishing a radio 
market service every Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday morning. These mar- 
ket reports are broadcast at 10:50 A. M. 
Eastern Standard time. teports are 
ga@itered by experts out of the market and 
ut the exact status of the market 

right up to ithe time of broadcasting. 
® are enthusiastic about this service and 


reports will be given slowly so that you will 
have no difficulty in setting them down. On 
this report, somewhere, there is at least one 
product in which you are interested. For 
instance, there are few farmers, or farmers’ 
wives, that are not interested in New York 
City poultry and egg prices. 

Last minute quotations will be given every 
day on these products. If the market is firm 
and a particular product in high demand, you 
will know it and can get your product in im- 
mediately. If, on the other hand, there is an 
over-supply or glu‘, you can save yourself 


products on that market to the best ad- 
vantage. 

Tell us in a letter how to improve this 
service. Tune in on WEAF 10:50 Eastern 
Standard time (Wave length 492 meters). 





Remember the Date 


HE National Dairy Exposition at Syra- 
cuse, New York, October 5-13, will pre- 
sent a picture of dairying from the produc- 
tion, manufacturing, marketing and finan- 
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Agriculturist. This report is broadcast every Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday at 10:50 A. M., Eastern Standard time, through Long Island, Per dozen, 
radio station WEAF of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- ; / 7 : 
pany, on wave length of 492 meters. Prices represent sales by original Per 3-bushel bbl..........- Nearby Hennery White (in 
receivers in the wholesale produce markets in New York City. Fruit — fF «|. fooe other than new cases) 
and vegetable prices represent sales up to 7 A.M. Eastern Standard [| gf  —)*****e™rttttete™ 
time. Prices on other commodities represent sales up to 10 A. M. Batra fancy... wccscves : 
Blanks for filling in the prices will be furnished free of charge upon . . 
application to American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New HAS: Extra firsts... ...-..++ 
York City. Meceipes 2... w cc cceccscvoves Nearby Gathered Whites, 
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A Reproduction of Each Side of the Market Report Form, Issued by American Agriculturist 


are having much to say about it because we 
know that if you make the most of it, it will 
save you money in marketing your farm 
products this year. 

There is printed on this page a reduced 
copy of the forms from which the reports 
are made. We will be glad to furnish upon 
application to American Agriculturist, 461 
Fourth Avenue, these blank forms free of 
charge. 

If you keep them near your receiving 
set with a pencil handy, you can fill in the 
blanks with that day’s prices as they come 
out of the air. Only the prices of those 
products that are in season will be broadcast 
so there will be some items on your blank 
each day which will not be filled in. The 


tremendous loss by holding it a few days or 
sending it to some other market. We ex- 
pect to quote Newark and Philadelphia prices 
a little later. 

Will you not cooperate with us in helping 
to make this service reach as many people as 
possible? Perhaps some arrangements can 
be made with some local farm organization, 
storekeeper, milk station, or weekly news- 
paper to post these reports so that every- 
body can find them each day. Here is an 
opportunity to help yourself and help your 
neighbors market their farm products. Farm 
people know how to grow stuff, but we have 
not learned as yet how to sell it well. Here 
is a chance to study the greatest market in 
the world and to learn how to put your 


cial standpoints, greater in scope, more in- 
teresting in appeal, and more educational in 
its influence than has ever before been at- 
tempted in an exposition of this character. 
Every dairy interest, will be represented— 
the amateur and professional dairyman, the 


_ creamery man, the cheese manufacturer, the 


ice cream manufacturer, the banker and 
financier, the community builder, and the 
student of dairying from whatsoever angle 
will find something of value and of interest 
to him at this great show. 





Be svre to vote on the Prohibition issue, 
see page 5. Sign your name and address. 


Only initials will be used on letters published. — 
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Farmers Must Solve Their Own Problems. | 


Cure-alls Will Not Bring Prosperity 


Legislative 


F the farming interests of America can 

devise no sounder methods of maintain- 

ing their proper place in the economic 

scheme of things than a resort to legis- 
lative cure-alls they are inevitably doomed 
to disappointment. 

I see no reason why farmers need to ex- 
pect hope from anything that does not also 
offer hope for labor; and labor long since 
abandoned any dream of salvation through 
politicians. 

This conference, called by those whose 
present trend of thought at least is toward 
political remedies, must turn its 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


economic forces of our time ride on, develop- 
ing and changing in accord with the progress 
of human needs, invention, and the supplies 
of raw materials. The dominant character 
of a civilization is and must be reflected in 
its customs, its laws and its manner of life. 
Study history to find out about that. 
Law-makers a decade ago were furiously 
engaged in trying to “bust the trusts.” Politi- 
cal campaigns were fought on that issue. 
The graveyards of the decade are not filled 


living that has progressed somewhat in ac- 
cord with and in relation to the increase in 
volume production. 

Europe talks about its proletariat, and 
it has a proletariat. Europe talks about 
its peasantry, and it has a peasantry. The 
United States has neither of these, for 
two reasons. It has neither the economic 
conditions nor the state of mind that pro- 
duces a proletariat and a peasantry as 
those classifications are understood. in Eu- 
rope. Even if we had ever had a pro- 
letariat and a peasantry, which we did not, 
mass production would have put 
an end to both. Because Ameri- 





feet toward paths that lead into 





the economic structure itself if 


can cities have no proletariat, 








Whether You ‘Agree With Him or Not 


HETHER you agree with all that labor organizations have 
done or not, you will find little to disagree with in Samuel 
Gompers’ article on this page. This speech was delivered at Chicago 


American industrial wage earn- 
ers are free in mind and in fact 
to proceed to work out their sal- 
vation through organization and 


it wishes to work real benefit 
and point to lasting and sound 
methods. 

I have heard much about the 








' are living in an industrial civilization. The 


alleged disproportionate income 
of industrial wage earners and 
farmers. Some have pointed out 
that one of the things greatly to 
be desired is an increased market 
for wheat. They propose to pat- 
tern after industry and teach the 
people to eat more wheat. Let 
me remind you in passing that 
you will not induce people to eat 
more wheat if you threaten the 
income out of which they buy 
wheat. 

Farmers complain of the state 
of their market to-day. I join 
with you in lamenting the in- 
adequate income of the farmer, 


ends. 


on June 20 at the conference on the wheat situation, which was try- 
ing to devise ways and means of giving the wheat growers more 
money for their product. 

“Sam” Gompers was the first president of the American Federation 
of Labor since its start in 1886, and with the exception of one year, 
has been its president ever since. This is a remarkable record in 
leadership particularly of any great new organization that has had 
the bitter ups and downs that labor has been through. Through all 
that time, Gompers has been opposed to, and has fought down radical- 
ism. He has retained his leadership through stormy and critical 
periods mainly because he used his great ability towards constructive 


Nearly all farmers will agree Mr. Gompers is right when he says 
that farmers cannot hope to get help from politicians, but should 
resort “to your own power, your own capacity and your own 
intelligence.”—The Editors. 


cooperation within their indus- 
tries. Our minds are not frozen 
by any ingrained sense of be- 
longing to a given status. We 
are free to accept whatever facts 
we find and to use them as seems 
best. That applies with equal 
force to our farms. And let me 
add that the farmers of our coun- 
try will, if they know their his- 
tory, proceed to find remedy and 
improvement through organiza- 
tion within their industry. Theré 
are all manner and varieties of 
evangelists shouting from the 
house tops, demanding miraculous 
works from politicians, and the 








poor politicians are being driven 





but I venture to assert that 
the income of the farmers can 
never be greater if industrial wages are 
either to stand still or go down. The product 
of the farm is largely bought by the popu- 
lations of the cities and the populations of 
the cities are composed mostly of wage 
earners. 

There is throughout America to-day a 
comparative state of prosperity because 
there is a comparatively high average buy- 
ing power among the workers. Wages are 
not what we would like them to be in a great 
many cases, but at least they are not the 
wages of poverty. They are wages that per- 
mit workers to buy and to exercise some 
choice in the range and quality of their 
buying. 

The state of the farmer may be described 
as an economic maladjustment; and that be- 
ing the case, it can be righted. It seems 
easy to rush to the law-makers, and ask for 
law. Let me assure you, out of a long and 
active experience, that there is no great 
magic in a law. You will not stop the eco- 
nomic machine and reverse its operation by 
the enactment of a law. About the best that 
a law can do is to go along with a ripening 
public sentiment or a ripening economic de- 
velopment. 

There are many law-makers, some farmers 
and some wage earners who forget that we 


with the remains of busted trusts, but they 
are well populated with the skeletons of for- 
gotten laws and law-makers. The trusts are 
greater than ever. It has been possible to 
curb some of their practices and to prevent 
some practices, but the essential structure 
has stood because it was economically right 
and moreover economically inevitable. 

I point to these things to help make clear 
my thought. The road to right practices, 
right developments, right compensations for 
various kinds of useful service is not through 
Congress or State Legislatures. These may 
lend a helping hand and they may clear the 
road; but they cannot build the body of our 
effort nor shape our course. 

Let us look at the specific economic condi- 
tion affecting the farm community. 

In the last ten years there has been no 
increase in the farm population of our coun- 
try. Despite this, the farms raise crops to 
feed an addition of 14 millions in our popula- 
tion and enough to increase annual farm ex- 
ports from seven and one-half million tons 
a year to seventeen and one-half million tons 
a year. 

The per capita volume production of our 
farms has increased amazingly. The in- 


dustrial production has likewise increased, 
but the industrial workers have found a way 
to command for themselves a standard of 


to desperation. I am perfectly 
willing that they should be driven to despera- 
tion; and there are a lot of political crooks 
and charlatans whom I would joyfully see 
driven clear out of the game; but all of that 
brings home precious little bacon, either to 
farmer or wage earner. 

If the wage earners of our country had 
not the sense and the courage to organize, 
nobody would have much sympathy for them 
and nobody would take their complaints very 
seriously. Gentlemen, the temptation to say, 
“go thou and do likewise,” is almost be- 
yond my power to resist. 

I should like to give you another reason 
for resorting to your own power, your own 
capacity, your own intelligence. You will 
not admit that you have not the intelligence 
for almost anyone of you within hearing of 
my voice could tell what is wrong and how 
to fix it. I think most Americans do that 
with great facility. You know what is wrong 
and you know what ought to be done, but 
when it comes to doing it you are not in po- 
sition to act as a unit, to pool your thought 
and your power for a single purpose. You 
are disorganized. 

The best knowledge of an industry or an 
occupation is to be found within that in- 
dustry and that occupation. Farmers know 
more about farm problems than anyone else 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Look Out For San Jose Scale 


7 you look closely you will be very likely 
to see some San Jose Scale in your orchard 
This scale is dangerous. It was once bad 
throughout the East, but was pretty well 
cleaned out by the efficient spraying cam- 
paign aimed against it. Because of the lack 
of recent attention, it is now on the increase 
again. Look for it carefully and have it in 
mind to spray to control it during the next 
dormant season. 

By the way, do you know about the splen- 
did spray service which existed in ten coun- 
ties in New York State during the past sea- 
son? In each of these counties an expert 
is employed with laboratory facilities. Con- 
stant use is made of the telephone to get the 
spraying at the right time, and numerous 
field demonstrations are held. If your county 
wishes to line up with those who already 
have this service for the coming year, you 
should get in your application immediately 
in order that the proper arrangements may 
be made and qualified men secured. Write 
the New York State College of Agriculture 
for further details. 


Cool the Milk 


OST dairymen have learned that it is 

easier to cool milk below the require- 
ments than it is to quarrel with the dealer’s 
representative at the local station. If he 
obeys orders, there is but one thing for him 
to do and that is return the milk if it is not 
down to the required temperature. 

The critical time of the whole year in 
the care of milk is now at hand. During 
July and August, and usually extending into 
the fall, there are hundreds of thousands 
of dollars lost because milk has not been 
properly cooled. If you have plenty of ice, 
now is the time when you will appreciate 
it and will realize that it is practically im- 
possible to dairy it under modern regula- 
tions without it. This is particularly so if 
you have a large body of milk. 

If your ice is limited, or you have none 
at all, or the volume of your milk is small, 
you may be able to worry along through 





the hot spell by taking extra precautions. 
Nearly everyone knows that frequently 
stirring the milk helps to cool it rapidly. 
If the can is put into the water and the milk 
poured into it as it is milked, without wait- 
ing to fill the can, the milk will be much more 
likely to keep longer. 

If only well water is used, it should be 
changed more than once on hot nights. If 
spring water is relied upon, it shohuld be 
arranged so that there will be a constant 
flow of water through the tank. Blankets 
soaked in ice cold water and placed on the 
cans before starting to the station will help 
to keep the temperature down. 


Alfalfa in the Orchard 


ILL alfalfa refard the growth of a 

young apple orchard? The experience 
on American Agriculturists’ farm indicates 
that it will. 

All but about twenty acres of the hundred 
odd acres in our young orchards are under 
cultivation. There has never been any doubt 
in our minds that the only way to get an 
apple tree to make its best and most rapid 
growth is by constant cultivation, but we are 
such great believers in what alfalfa will do 
for the soil that with a twenty-acre orchard 
we made exception to our cultivating practice 
and sowed it to alfalfa. The result for two 
years has been a splendid growth of alfalfa, 
but a slowing up in the growth of the apple 
trees, as compared with the same age trees 
in the cultivated orchards. 

Is it possible that the alfalfa aids trees to 
get enough nitrogen, but not enough of.the 
other plant food elements? If this is the 
case, then would applications of acid phos- 
phate with some potash applied close to the 
trees help them? Or must we plow under 
this splendid alfalfa sod? Does the alfalfa 
hurt the trees by taking moisture away from 
them? 

The whole question of what is best, the sod 
mulch or frequent cultivation for young and 
old orchards, has never been really settled. 
If you have had some experience with either 
method, or if you have any observations on 
any part of the problem of bringing fruit 
trees to their maturity as quickly and with 
as little expense as possible, let us hear from 
you that we may pass on your experience to 
others. 


The Cost of Going It Alone 


T the recent annual meeting of the 

Dairymen’s League Cooperative Associa- 
tion, President Slocum said in his report: 
“Cost of production plus a reasonable profit 
is now within the realm of possibility, and I 
ask this question, ‘Why are we not getting 
it, why was the price of milk reduced last 
month and this, why were four millions of 
dollars taken from the incomes of the dairy- 
men in this territory in just two months?’ 
Why? Because some farmers still believe in 
going it alone or in competing groups. 

“By such a state of affairs, no relief can 
ever come. I am speaking now to all dairy- 
men, both organized and unorganized. We 
are standing in our own light. Our petty 
difficulties should be cast aside and we should 
all get together. In comparison to the big 
broad viewpoint a farmer must take in solv- 
ing this ‘gigantic marketing problem; the dif- 
ference of opinion existing between us as in- 
dividuals or as groups are mere details easy 
of solution.” 

President Slocum’s words hit the nail 
squarely upon its head. This is the day of 
cooperation and organization. There are 
three great units in our industrial system 
to-day, labor, capital and that combination 
of both of these, knowr. as agriculture. Capi- 
tal is well organized; so is labor. While the 


farmers have made wonderful progress in 
organization, the last few years, there are 
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still thousands of them unorganized. This is 
true of the milk business in this section. 
There are still many dairymen not in any or- 
ganization, and the organizations themselves 
are not cooperating. 

Two things, therefore, are needed before 
cost of production plus a reasonable profit 
can be hoped for. First, dairymen must join 
some good milk producers’ organization, and 
then these organizations themselves must 
work together in some kind of a federation. 


The Gasoline Age’ 


OT so many years ago we had a horse 

on the home farm that was afraid of 
automobiles. Not more than one car a week 
passed, but that was one too many. In spite 
of the strongest hand. on the rein, the 
moment the car came in sight Old Prince 
would turn squarely around, overturning the 
wagon, or else make an attempt to drape 
himself and his unfortunate driver over the 
top cross-piece of the nearest telephone pole. 
The word “detour” was not so common as 
it is to-day, but it was Prince’s middle name. 
The slightest sign of an approaching car was 
the signal to his driver to get him hastily 
through the roadside fence for a long side 
trip through the meadow or pasture lot. 

Yesterday we drove a hundred miles along 
a main highway and we could not help think- 
ing what a whale of a time Old Prince and 
especially his driver would have if they could 
have been along. There were at least four 
thousand automobiles on the road. What a 
change in transportation methods in a short 
ten years! 

This has indeed been well called the “gaso- 
line age,” and one of the good things about 
it, is that there is just as large a proportion 
of country as city folks who own and drive 
automobiles. The moderately priced cars 
have brought out-door life, fresh air and re- 
creation to millions of people. 

The constant wonder is, where does all 
the money come from to buy so Many cars, 
and the gasoline to run them. Of course, 
not all of them are paid for, but probably 
most of them are, and anyway, some one has 
to put up money for those that are not. 
Watch almost any main highway in America 
on a Sunday or a holiday, count the thousands 
of cars that pass and you will agree that the 
majority of common folks of this country, 
the great rank and file, have had more money 
to spend in the last decade than ever before 
in American history, and this is as it should 
be, providing that at least a small sum is 
constantly saved for the times that may not 
be so good. 


Quotations Worth While 

A friend! What is a friend? My friend 
is he who laughs with me, who weeps with 
me: one who encourages, praises, rebukes; 
who eats terrapin and turkey or bread and 
salt with me: who comes to me at the 
wedding feast, or stands with me beside the 
coffin: who listens to my hopes, my fears, my 
aims, my despair: who rejoices in my suc- 
cesses: who does not despise me in my mis- 
fortunes.—CHICAGO TRIBUNE. . 

* + * 


The fact is, ’squire, the moment a man 
takes to a pipe he becomes a philosopher. 


It’s the poor man’s friend; it calms the mind,. 


soothes the temper and makes a man patient 
under difficulties. It has made more good 
men, good husbands, kind masters, in- 
dulgent fathers, than any other blessed thing 
on this universal earth—SaMm S.Ick, the 
Clockmaker. 
* * * 

The most completely lost of all days is 
the one on which we have not laughed. 
ANONYMOUS. 


— * * 
“Success comes in cans—failure in cant’s.” 
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Are Farm People For Prohibitio 


Emphatic Letters on 


Epitor’s Note.—Letters are coming thick and 
fost in response to our editorial “Do Farm People 
Want Prohibition?” On this page we are printing 
all the letters we have room for. You will notice 
that the letters represent both sides of the argu- 
ment, and you will also note that they are direct 
from the shoulder. Let them come, and if you 
don’t have time to write, you at least can vote “yes” 
or “no” on the ballot on this page. Get busy with 
your friends and see that farm opinion is counted 
on this great problem. 


READ the letter in your issue of June 

16 heading your article “Are Farm 

People for Prohibition?” If they are 

not they certainly ought to be, and so 
should every other organization in the United 
States. If taxes and other expenses must be 
kept down by allowing intoxicating liquors 
back, then let them soar. 


The writer of the letter does not allow 





Both Sides of the Question— Be Sure To i 


By A. A. READERS 


Are we dealing with whiskey in a more in- 
telligent manner to-day? 

The days of prohibition are surely num- 
bered if some men continue to own barrels 
of liquor and the great majority of our popu- 
lation continue to find it impossible to ob- 
tain smal! quantities for their own many 
uses. 

I for one think it should be our own affairs 
what we eat and drink in a free country and 
not be blessed with such a fine country that 
its citizens must consider a fine every day of 
their lives. 

Would it not be as near right to prohibit 
certain kinds of fooc because we have a 
few gluttons, as to prohibit certain kinds of 
drink because we have a few drunkards? 


people were blinded to allow the enactm@meet 
which Volstead is guilty. 

So far sogood. Thelaw suppressing saloons 
wauld have done well enough and would p 
ably be found good yet by the majority.* 
the lawmakers, w hipped in line by some 


seen power and unknown but guessed at, 
to sell or 


made it a crime to make, to barter, 
give away alcohol or anything containing al- 
cohol, not only attacking personal liberty but 
compelling the farming communities to allow 
to go to waste a large quantity of material 
which collected and turned to industrial al- 
cohol would prove a boon to the whole 
country. 

Kindly stop thinking of alcohol 2s a bever- 
age and turn your thoughts to the useful- 
ness of the liquid. In this time of coal dis- 
tress, alcohol would keep us warm by its 
genial flame in the stove, would cook our 

meals, could run the engine or 





his or her name published and I can’t say Wl.en a large percentage of the population 

I blame him, I wouldn’t either 

if I held such views SQ ——" _ $$ 
he is a strict abstainer, but “I am 


” and don’t believe 
anyone who is a “strict ab- 
stainer” has any such views 
There certainly is no curse about 
prohibition and if this fair coun- 
try of ours isn’t to be a second 
Russia, it is time we get together 
and stamp out intoxicating drinks 
entirely. 

! suppose the writer is one of 
those people who sit up and howl 
about prohibition taking a man’s 
personal liberty away from him, 
but if he is an abstainer, why 
should he care whether people 
are allowed to.make booze or 
not. I am for prohibition and 
laws so strict every bootlegger 
and still owner in the United 
States goes behind the bars and 
stays there. Use your own pleas- 
ure about publishing this and 
sigh my name if you like.—D. B., 
Chemung Co., N. Y. 


DOES THE TAIL WAG THE DOG? 
N your June 16, 1923 issue of 


from Missouri 


“no,” 


O you want prohibition? 
problem in America to-day is the Eighteenth Amendment. 
the American people ‘want prohibition? The wets emphatically say 
and the drys are even more emphatically for it. 
claim a majority. What do farm people think 
about it? 
A majority of farmers think sanely and straight, and their opinions, 

if they will express them, goes far in 
Farm people are busy and are slow to 
express their opinions in writing; therefore, things get by that are 
against their interests. 
American 
families on prohibition. 


therefore, on any problem, 
determining the outcome. 


people. 


strict enforcement of all prohibition laws? 


Prohibition — Yes? No? 


Which is right? 


is taking a vote of 
It is 


Agriculturist 


unless you wish it signed. Get other voting 


1. Are you for the Eighteenth Amendment as it now stands, with 


If you want to give us your reasons for your answer, use another 
sheet of paper. 


The most discussed and most important 


Both sides 


its 120,000 farm 
a vital issue before the American 
Whether you are for it or against it, be sure to vote on the 
blank lines below. Cut it out and mail it to American Agriculturist, 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
fidential, 
your family and your neighbors to send in their vote. 

Just answer the following questions either here or on another piece 
of paper and send it in. 


Your name will be kept con- 
members of 


Answer yes or no 


a 


4. Address... 


the automobile, but peruaps gaso- 
line and kerosene might have to 
drop a few cents a gallon. Coal 
would not be so much a necessity 
and with a distillery in a coun- 
try neighborhood, farmers could 
take their all cull fruits, corn, 
potatoes, etc., etc., as they take 
grain to the mill or the milk to 
the creamery, thereby receiving 
freightage on fuel and turning 
to by-products the tremendous 
amount of waste on the farm 
brought about by the Volstead 
Act. 

If alcohol is such a terror to 
mankind why has the Creator 
made it so plentiful? 

Let the prohibitionists turn 
their eyes to the results of their 
work; a large majority of our 
citizens made outlaws, but not 
caught, secret drunkenness caused 
by homebrews of thousands of 
various recipes, of compounds far 
more injurious than ever beer or 
wine properly made and aged 
could be, thousands debilitated by 
vile drugs bought in the secret 
——_ markets of outlawry, thousands 


Do 





American Agriculturist, you 
ask that farmers write you short 
letters giving their views on prohibition. It 
would be hard indeed for me, a born farmer, 
to give my views in a short letter. I can give 
you a plain answer, however, in the com- 
monly accepted terms of the day by saying, 
though the whole world may be dry, I am 
wet. 

Did not Christ turn water into wine at a 
notable wedding that all might make merry? 
| know our laws are not perfect, as one whom 
| had befriended swore to a big untruth, and 
a number of others to make the first one good, 
and defrauded me out of several thousand 
dollars a few years ago. 

There seems to be no remedy in law for 
some of the most outrageous wicked and in- 
human acts of our fellow men on which the 
law places its stam» of approval. 

It is the abuse of alcoholic liquors, not their 
use that causes trouble. I for onecannot agree 
that this question is settled as it should be 
at this year of the twentieth century when 
liquor is handled as openly and at the high 
prices that prevail in our cities. As to quality 
of liquor drank to-day we need only consult 
our daily papers. 

Contrast this with the condition of affairs 
that existed within the memory of many 
men now living when good whiskey was sold 
at our general stores at about 20 cents per 
gallon. 

In 1794 George Washington called out fif- 


teen thousand of the militia in Pennsylvania 


to compel the payment of a tax on whiskey. 


of any community are compelled to submit 
to a famine in some line of goods they con- 
sider necessary, it surely is a case of the tail 
wagging the dog.—E. A. G., Wayne Co., N. Y. 


“MILK IS A BETTER DRINK” 


Bbw’ a line to let you know that I am one 
in favor of prohibition, the 18th amend- 
ment, and its most vigorous enforcement. 

Why should any farmer wish to bear the 
burden of the pauperism, imbecility and 
crime caused by booze. Milk is a better 
and safer drink for the workingman than 
beer. 

If the idle rich will have the stuff, let him 
pay bootleg prices and run the risk of 
“Crossing the Bar.” There should be “no 
sadness of farewell!” when he departs. To 
comrare prohibition with a rattlesnake seems 
too funny. I always have supposed that it 
was the light wine and beer that acted like 
that.—O. L. S., Washington Co., N. Y. 


ALCOHOL MORE THAN A BEVERAGE 


OUR item “Are Farm People for Prohib- 

ition?” in June 16 number has interested 
me to the extent of sending you my ideas on 
the subject. 

War time conditions and pre-war habits 
pre-disposed the people to favor prohibition. 
Excitement was in the air and the alcohol 
drinking habit made it rather a necessity to 
stop gatherings in saloons and all other 
causes of excitement and the eyes of the 


engaged in smuggling prohibited 
liquids, looting of government warehouses, 
big expenses trying to enforce in time of 
peace a measure thought good in war time. 
And the result is nil, as any one desiring it 
can procure the favored drinks if he has 
the price.—A. L. T., Bucks Co., Pa. 


80 PER CENT FOR, NOT 70 AGAINST 


AVING just read an article written by 

one of your readers in regard to the pop- 
ular sentiment among the farm organizations 
as to the repeal of the Volstead Act, I de- 
cided to give my views on this matter. 

The writer stated he believes seventy per 
cent of our farm organizations favor repeal, 
that this law was as unwelcomed as a rattle- 
snake in bed. He later states he is a total ab- 
stainer. He may be, but those who generally 
experience snakes in bed are the ones who 
imbibe excessively. He may be a total ab- 
stainer as he states, as far as drink goes, 
and truly he is as far as sensible thinking 
and sane reasoning goes. 

The law was never enacted to aid the ab- 
stainer, but to remove the curse of drink 
from those who do, and the children growing 
up, and not permit such an outrage to go on 
legalized by our Government. Intoxicating 
drink in any form never did any of us 
any good. 

On the contrary it has done much to 
make fools, paupers, murderers and what 
not, out of what would have been. with- 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Our earnings in 
hauling your products 


HE Government does not guarantee us any 
income. 

The rates fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are intended to be such as will enable 
the railroads as a whole to earn at least 5°4% on 
the value of their properties. Out of this net in- 
come they must meet interest on debt, pay divi- 
dends to the stockholders and build up a surplus 
as required by prudent business management. 

The railroads earned 3.31% in 1921, and 4.14% 
in 1922. This year they hope to do better. They 
must do better if necessary new capital is to be 
attracted to railroad development. 

It was only during the period of Government 
operation thatrailroad net income was guaranteed. 
That income was based on pre-war earnings, and 
averaged 5'3% on the value of railroad property. 

If any railroad fails to earn 5°4% on its invest- 
ment, the Government doesn’t make up the 
difference; and the law provides that anything 
earned above 6% must be equally divided with 
the Government. 

As stated by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in a recent decision, the rate provision 
of the Transportation Act “carries with it no 
guarantee”, but “it is, instead, a limitation”, 
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Do Cows Need Exercise? 
The Possible Danger of Continuous Stabling 


VERY year an in- By J. VAN WAGENEN, JR. is 2 creature of routine 


creasing number of 
dairymen are installing some system 
whereby the cows Have access to water 
at all times. This is sound dairy prac- 
tice and a good investment. Nobody 
questions the fact that it is better for 
a cow to have water always before her 
so that she may drink at will, rather 
than be obliged 
to try to drink 
enough at one 
time to last her 
for twelve or 
even twenty four 
hours. But out 
of these systems 
of stabling water- 
ing devices there 
is very apt to 
grow up the cus- 
tom of continuous 
stabling, the cows 
never being re- 
leased from the 
stanchions for 
months at a 
stretch. Our 
fathers—or 
grandfathers at 
any rate—never had any doubts about 
the necessity of exercise for cows. 
Rather they went to the opposite ex- 
treme. They thought of the barn as a 
sort of night-time jail or lockup for 
cows, but as a rule they spent the day- 
light hours in the barnyard around the 
strawstack. Now I believe we have 
wasted a good deal of sympathy over 
these cows, Let us remember that the 
cow was native to a region where the 
climate was fairly severe, but perhaps 
less so than in the Northeastern States. 
We spend a good deal of time and 
money in providing warm stables, but 
in my own 
thought it is in 





J.VAN WAGENEN, JR. 


and probably, I say 
“probably,” but am open to conviction, 
will give more milk standing in a stall 
by the month than she will if given the 
freedom of the yard for part of the 
day. So much in favor of continuous 
stabling. The foregoing statements it 
seems to me are of the type that do 
not admit of much debate or questioning. 

Now when we come to the other side 
of the question we have no well-proven 
ground to stand on. We do a good deal 
of continuous stabling on Hillside 
Farm, but I admit that I am not in my 
own mind well satisfied that it is the 
proper thing to do. I am afraid it is 
mainly a concession to convenience. 
Daivying is a long time business and we 
must look beyond this month or this 
year. We cannot be sure what will be 
the ultimate effect upon the health and 
vigor of the herd. 

Now I am not worrying over TB, 
despite the fact that we once lost 38 
head in one test. No amount of close 
confinement can give a cow TB unless 
the germ is somehow introduced and if 
we are so unfortunate as to get a bad 
spreader, no amount of.outdoor air or 
exercise will insure against future dis- 
aster. 
TB is much less serious and much 
easier to control than abortion and 
barrenness. 

Now the business of dairying is mak- 
ing progress. We are on the whole very 
much better dairymen than our grand- 
fathers were. We have better cows to 
begin with and we feed more wisely 
and liberally. The average milk produc- 
tion of the cows of the country attests 
these facts. On the other hand I am 
very much afraid that we do have 
more trouble—especially along the line 
of abortion and 
failure to breed 








order to keep our 
water pipes from 


than was the case 
a generation or 


In any case, in the long run. 


bursting rather 
than from any 
fear that a well 
fed, healthy cow 
is really uncom- 
fortable at a tem- 
perature a few 
degrees below 
freezing. 
Iremember 
reading a report 
concerning a Hol- 
stein cow in Mich- 


ROOM FOR ARGUMENT 


S Mr. Van Wagenen points out in 

his article on this page, there is 
chance for a good deal of disagreement 
and argument on the particular ques- 
tion he raises in the care of dairy cows. 
Comparatively little has been written 
or said about this important subject 
and, therefore, we will be glad to have 
your opinion in a short letter written 
from your actual observations and ex- 
perience.—The Editors. 


two ago. In part 
this may be a mis- 
taken idea, result- 
ing from the 
tendency to mag- 
nify present ills 
and to forget old 
time disasters, 
Part of it may 
result from the 
fact that we have 
far more traffic in 
cattle and_ hence 





4 TIMES Around the World with ONE OILING 


100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil 


An inventor who could develop an automobile, a railroad car or any 
other conveyance on wheels which would perform such a feat would 
be considered a wonder. But such is the record of regular 
accomplishment by the Auto-oiled Aermotor during the past 
eight years in pumping water. 

Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the wheel 
of a windmill makes? If the wheel of an Aermotor should roll along the surface 
of the ground at the same speed that it makes when ng water it would 
encircle the world in 90 days, or would go four times inayear. It would 
travel on an average 275 miles per day or about 30 miles per hour for9 each 
day. An automobile which keeps up that pace day after day needs a thorough 
oiling at least once a week. Isn’t it marvelous, then, that a windmill has_been 
made which will go 50 times as long as the best automobile with one oiling? . 
The Auto-olled Aermotor after 8 full years of service in every 
part of the world has proven its ability to run and give the most reliable service 
with one oiling a year. The double gears, and all moving parts, are entirely 
enclosed and flooded with oi] all the time. It gives more service with less attention than 
any other piece of machinery on_the farm. To get everiasting wind-mill satisfaction buy the 
Auto-ciled Aermotor, the most efficient windmill that has ever been made. 


Fo flier. AERMOTOR CO. SiS'cuy Minssapolis Oakland” 


ANDERSON 
MILK COOLER 
Model B, $6 Postpaid 


PATENT APPLIED FOR————- 
Place into can of milk 1600 
square inches of circulating 
water through and around 
milk—Takes up space equal 
to 2 gts. milk in the can—One 
piece — Efficient and easily 
cleaned. Manufactured by 
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igan that made 
a rather remark- 
able 30-day record in a stall with only 
a single thickness of boards between 
her and zero temperatures outside, 
and where much of the time it was 
below freezing, but of course she was 
dry, well bedded and abundantly fed. 

From personal experience I feel sure 
that once we have water buckets in- 
stalled, there is a constant temptation 
to pass on to continuous stabling and 
I do not believe that there is any 
authoritative teaching as to either the 
wisdom or the folly of this plan. 

Now to begin with, it is possible to 
say a good deal in favor of the practice. 
For one thing it is a labor-saving 
method. To let a cow loose and turn 
her out and then get her back into 
her stall again is a considerable item 
in her daily care. 

Then there is another item perhaps 
rarely considered. Cows exercising in 
an open barnyard are certain to leave 
there a very considerable proportion 
of their manure—a much larger pro- 
portion than would be indicated merely 
by the time spent outside. In those 
days when a good horse represented 
the fastest method of cross country 
locomotion, Henry Ward Beecher is 
said to have loved the fast stepping 
ponies, his argument being that “time 
lost on the road is gone forever.” Well, 
I judge that manure deposited in the 
barnyard has as a rule gone beyond the 
ken of the dairyman for all time. I 
am going to hazard the guess that two 
hours a day spent outside would re- 
sult in the loss of say 20 per cent of 
the manure—a loss worth thinking 
about. Perhaps most people will smile 
at this for being as the Scotch say 
“near,” but I am not ashamed of the 
argument. 

There is yet a third item. The cow 


a wider dissemi- 
nation of infec- 
tious diseases. Some of it may result 
from feeding so liberal that it becomes 
crowding or forcing, but may it net 
also be true that we need at least a 
partial return to methods now con- 
sidered as primitive and outgrown? 
You see I am not dogmatic or cocksure. 
I am only putting into words some 
of the doubts and questions that are 
running in my head. Is it sound to 
put a cow in stanchion from November 
until May and never let her loose? 

In any case the dairy cow is about 
the only animal which we treat that 
way.. I think the most important as- 
pect of the case is the effect upon 
reproduction. I begin to believe that 
the calves of some of the cdéavs have 
less pep and vigor when dropped than 
we would like to see. 

In fowls, every egg is the physiologi- 
cal equivalent of a birth and poultry- 
men are agreed that there can be no 
satisfactory egg production unless the 
flock is kept active—we might almost 
say “made” to exercise. To keep @ 
brood sow idle in a close pen is simply 
to invite disaster at farrowing time. 
The lustiest colt is dropped by the mare 
that has pulled the plow and harrow all 
spring. We go to a good deal of 
trouble and inconvenience to give the 
dairy bull exercise, and without it 
his usefulness often ceases in what is 
practically early life. Even the pros- 
pective human mother is exhorted to 
keep active either by doing the family 
washing or playing golf, the prescrip- 
tion varying according to her “social 
position,” but we seem to be in danger 
of forgetting all these lessons when it 
comes to the matrons of the dairy herd. 

Physiologically at least the weight 
of evidence is against continuous 
stabling. 
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Apple Growing Advancing 


Interesting Facts Revealed in Pennsylvania Survey 


PPLE growing to-day is a distinctly 

business proposition. Only those 
men who are qualified to underake it 
in a business-like way can expect to 
succeed. This statement is borne out 
by the fact that while during recent 
years, there has been a rather general 
decrease in the total number of apple 
trees, that decrease has occurred largely 
in the old farm orchards rather than 
in commercial plantings. Thus in the 
report just published of the survey of 
the Pennsylvania apple industry, made 
jointly by the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege and the State Department of Agri- 
culture, it is shown that while during 
the last 20 years, there has been a de- 


sandstones which form the ridges over- 
looking the valleys. 

Trees in the northern section of the 
State have: been planted usually 40 
feet apart. In the southern districts, 
the spacing has been from 30 to 33 feet. 
This has been found to be too close, 
however, and the newer plantings are 
being spaced more widely—from 35 to 
40 feet apart. 

Fillers have become popular. Peaches 
have been used, but since the two fruits 
require somewhat different care, many 
growers use early apples instead. 

Probably three-quarters of the or- 
chards surveyed are plowed before blos- 
soming time. The largest group of 


TABLE 1.—FERTILIZER TREATMENT AND RESULTS 








Treatment 


Cultivation with Fertilizer............ 
Cultivation w ithout Fertilizer. ith wna | 


crease of about 4,750,000 apple trees in 
that State, the commercial apple indus- 
try is advancing in almost promising 
manner. 

This is but one of the interesting 
facts revealed by the survey, which is 
of wide interest and value because of 
the importance of Pennsylvania among 
apple-growing States. For example: 

About one-third of the growers in- 
cluded in the survey had spent from 
seven to eight years as hired men, 
tenants, etc., before buying their farms. 

There were more growers between 
the ages of 40 and 50 than in any 10- 
year age period. The next largest 
group was between 50 and 60 years old. 
There were as many fruit farm owners 
over 60 years of age as there were be- 
tween 30 and 40. 

A surprisingly large percentage of 
growers started without previous train- 
ing. Among the most successful were 
found doctors, engineers, teachers and 
business men. 

All but 33 of the growers questioned 
were Pennsylvania born. 

The estimated costs of growing, pick- 
ing and packing a barrel of apples 


TABLE 2.—PROPORTION OF GOOD, 


Condition of Trees 
Per Cent of Total 











Total 
Good 4 Medium Poor | 
48 | 42 10 =| 100 
20 | 27 53 | 100 
71 27 | 2 100 
® | 4 43 38 100 
growers cultivate four times. Nearly 


as many cultivate from five to seven 
times. Cultivating is over and the 
cover crop seeded in by the third week 
in July. 

Clover, either alone or with the other 
legumes is the most common cover crop 
of the non-leguminous crops, rye is 
found most often. 

Where the season is long enough, the 
usual rotation is corn, wheat and hay 
for the main crop, with small acreages 
of oats and potatoes. Where the season 
is shorter, part of the wheat usually is 
replaced with oats and the potato acre- 
age largely increased. 

Apparently because of somewhat dif- 
ferent fertilizer practice and more 
favorable climatic and growing condi- 
tions, Pennsylvania apples do better in 
sod than do those of New York or 
Ohio. Thus nearly one-third of the 
acerage surveyed had been in sod three 
years or more in the last seven. Prac- 
tically all orchards less than 10 years 
old, however, are cultivated. 

Two-thirds of the sod orchards and a 
large majority of the cultivated or- 
chards were fertilized. 


MEDIUM AND POOR APPLE TREES | 


IN FERTILIZED AND UNFERTILIZED ORCHARDS 











Per Cent 


Over half of | 











A new model==™ 





always in focus. 


: “Wee, Sy. 
‘ ea 


Pictures, 
2% x 4% inches 


Price $15 ae 





No. 1A Pocket Kodak SeriesII 


For pictures you will want to make on 
the farm, whether for pleasure or business, 


here is a Kodak that hits the mark. 


It is strikingly simple to operate—just open the 
camera, pull down the bed and the fixed focus lens 
springs into picture-making position withasnap. It 
is strictly sized to fit the pocket and neatly finished 
to please the eye. 

Many pictures that you will make need the 
date and title to complete their usefulness—photo- 
graphs of crops and livestock, for example. By 
means of the autographic attachment, found on all 
Kodaks, you can write the date and title onthe film 
at the time of exposure and the picture becomes a 
complete, authentic record. 





At your dealer’s 














Fertilized Unfertilized 





Good .... 


EN oie wi dole mabe ak on qe a blee ak wath 


Poor ee ee 


lexewaoa 62 20 
Sghiinues 33 31 
iA TS 5 49 





ranged from 88 cents to $1.95 before 


the war and from $1.06 to $3.79 in 
1919 and 1920. 
The proportion of the farm in or- 


chard ranged from 20 to 42 per cent. 
The percentage of the total farm in- 
come derived from fruit varied from 
28 to 97. 
The six most profitable varieties as 
indicated by the combined total of first 
and second choices were as follows: 


Pee oe oe 255 
RE Gills Ke tev atbirs kd ade thween ee 250 
Ee eS ag ate eee aaiaia 156 
SS re er er 69 
NO Sr ee eee 41 
eer ers 40 
The six least profitable varieties 
were: 
OS Rae ee er ee ee eee 77 
SA eee re oe 15 
rere 15 
I ett ye ok ad, ae ee 10 
ECE Tee ee 10 
ee ere 8 


Twenty-six per cent of the growers 
questioned were planning new plant- 
ings totaling 3,126 acres. 


110 of them expected te plant Stayman 


57 York 

_ ie - ” Grimes 
~~... - ° Rome 
_..™ oe a Jonathan 


The favorite soils among the growers 
are those derived from the shales and 


the unfertilized sod orchards were re- 
ported in poor condition. Most of the 
orchards were manured, the frequent 
interval being three years and the com- 
mon application, 5 to 10 tons per acre. 
Most growers used commercial fertil- 
izer applied every year, the one nearly 
standard mixture being nitrate of soda 
and acid phosphate, used at the rate 
of from 1,015 pounds per tree. Bone 
meal and sulphate of ammonia are also 
used. A majority of the growers apply 
fertilizer prior to May. 

The effect of fertilizer treatments 
may be shown in accompanying Table, 
No. 1. 

Summing up the proportions of good, 
medium and poor trees under both cul- 
tivated systems, when fertilized and 


when unfertilized are summarized in | 


Table No. 2. 
Fertilization a Big Factor 


Thus no matter which cultural sys- 
tem is followed, apparently, but five 
per cent of fertilized trees may be 
counted poor, while about half of the 
unfertilized trees are in poor condi- 
tion. 

Diseases and insects have nearly 
ruined all but the well-cared for or- 
chards. 

The tractor is replacing the horse 
to only a slight extent, one horse less, 
on the average, being found on farms 
of the same size without a tractor. 
On a farm of say 200 acres, the num- 

(Continued on page 15) 
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GASOLINE and MOTOR OIL 


Uniform Quality 
Best Results 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
' 26 Broadway 
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CABBAGE WORMS Destroyed by 
Dusting with HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 


SO USED FOR 35 YEARS. SOLD BY ALL SEED DEALERS. 
For pamphlets worth having, write B. HAMMOND, Beacon, New York 
Five pounds chewing $1.75; ten, 


LEAF TOBACCO $3.00; twenty, $5.25; five pounds 
) smoking $1.25; ten, $2.00; twenty, 


$3.50. Pipe and Recipe Free. Send no money, pay when received. 
UNITED TOBACCO GROWERS MAYFIELD, KY. 


From The Heart Of The Vegetable Belt 


Late Cabbage, Tomato, a Beet, Lettuce, oo 
vlants, $2 per 1000, and %e Caulifiower, 
1A, and per 100. All other vegetable plants. 100 iets 
postpaid. List se 

i WARREN ‘SHINN, WOODBURY, N. J. 
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YP More and Cheaper 
Silage—Less La 


HE “powerful compression” Automatic- 
feed of the 1923 Papec takes the place of an 
extra man at the feeding table. It handles 
heavy corn andcrooked stalks. It willcut your 
silo-filling cost and enable you to fill with a 
smaller crew. 

No more heaving and pushing—no more 
“riding the bundles” with the Papec—use your 
extra man to throw bundles from the wagon— 
you won't need him at the feed table. 


You can buy this im- 
proved cutter, backed 
by the Papec guaran- 
tee, at a price in line 
with farm prod- 
ucts. Simple de- 
sign, tremen- 
dous produc- 
tion and specia- 
lizedmachinery 
makes this pos- 
sible. Ask your 
dealer to quote 
you on the size 
you need. 


Catalog F REE 


Our 1923 catalog fully describes and 
ictures the best Ensilage Cutter ever 
ilt. Tells how the Papec will pay for 
itself in from one to two seasons. Labor- 
saving features on smallest size cutter 
same as on the big cutters. Write for cat- 
alog today. A postal now may be the 
means of saving you hundreds of dollars. 
PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
111 Main Street Shortsville, N. ¥. 
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ENSILAGE CUTTER 


SAVES ONE MAN 4% 
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GLOBE Silo 


The Result of 50 Years’ 
Experience 


ORE llage ni be 
M tored in Pyrite OBE Silo 


with its exclusive GLOBI 
extension roof than in any 
other silo of the same d ] 
mensions. Adjustable door 
frame and patent locking 
doors prevent any spoil 
age or Waste Unique door 
fastener on each door be- 
comes a rung in ti 




















der. Hoops, adjusted from 

the ladder easily « re 

any shrinking or swell 

ing Built of carefully he 

inspected Canadian sprucs = 

and Oregon fir All metal ry 

parts are made of highest we —, 

gtade steel and malleablk 

iron. Constructed to give perfect service 
Prices $3.00 per tor acity 

cording to size Writ f cata and 

agency information to-day 


GLOBE SILO CO., Box 105, Unadilla, N. Y. 





“The Brasher” 
Grain Threshers 


For the Individual or Group of Farmers 
The only Small Thresher equipped 
’ with Wind Straw Stacker, 
Silo Fillers, Plows, etc. 
Send for Catalogue 
P. E. KENNEHAN’S SON & CO. 


BRASHER FALLS, N. Y. 














T Writet today for free in 
PA EN Ss struction book and 
Record of pameatin 
Send sketch or model for personal opinio 

NCE A. O'BRIEN. Registered Patent Law- 


Cra 
uthern Building, Washington, D. C. 


yer, WA 





HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association, Inc., announces that the 
following prices have been voted for 
| the month of July, quotations being 
given for milk produced in the basic 
zone of 201-210 mile zone from New 
York City for 3 per cent milk. 
Class 1—for milk that goes into fluid 
| consumption, $2.33, which is the same 
price as for June. 
| Class -for milk which goes into 
| 





the manufacture of cream and ice 
cream, $2.05, which is the same as the 
June price. However, in this class 
there are slight increases in the skim 
| milk differentials. 

| Class 3—for milk used chiefly in the 





manufacture of evaporated, condensed, 
and powdered milk and hard cheeses, a 
differential of 85 cents per hundred has 


| been voted above the price of milk 
| going into the manufacture of butter. 
This is 20 cents above the differential 


that was voted for June milk, which was 
165 cents, as announced in American 
| Agriculturist of June 2. 

Class 4a—milk going into the manu- 
facture of butter, the price will be de- 


|} termined by the average price of New 
| York market quotations on this com- 
modity. However, there are differen- 
tials for the skim milk, the by-product 
in the manufacture of butter, which 
| varies as in the case of Class 2 and 
these will also be proportionately in- 
creased 

Class 4b—for milk going into the 
|} manufacture of cheese, will be deter- 
mined by the quotations of that com- 


modity on the New York market. 


The fact that the League is selling 
| the farmers’ skim milk to better ad- 
vantage, should reflect favorably. By 


disposing of skim milk, a by-product, to 
better advantage, brings up prices 
realized by farmers selling into lower 
with consequent more just re- 
to those producers. 


c lasses, 
compense 


COUNTY NEWS FROM AMONG 
NEWS YORK FARMERS 


Rain is needed badly at 
Pastures are 





Oneida Co. 
time of writing, June 21. 
holding up well. Many farmers fed 

| their hay up pretty late. The big hay 
| crop of last season seemed to melt away 
rapidly during Spring feeding. Seed 
potatoes were in big demand this Spring 


and hard to find. About the usual 
acreage of potatoes was planted. Plant- 
ing of corn for ensilage is just being 
completed on many farms. Oats are 
making a good growth. Meadows that 
have been well cared for, are looking 
fairly well. Hired help is very scarce 
and wages are high, $60 to $75 per 
month. Eggs 30 cents per dozen, pork 
12 to 12% cents per lb. As dairymen 
have all the cows they can handle, there 
is little sale for dairy cows. Late 
apples bloomed fairly well.—E, N. A. 
Nassau Co.—The extremely hot dry 
spell of the last week of June, was 
broken by several thundershowers. 
Considerable damage was done by the 
lightning and wind. Old barns were 
demolished in several instances. Crops 


parts of the county suffered 
effects of the wind but the 
rain brought the much needed relief. 
Had the drought and heat continued 
for many days, there is no doubt that 
the potato crop would have been seri- 
ously affected. 


in some 
from the 


In Western New York 


Steuben Co.—At this writing, June 
20th, the drought is getting to be seri- 
ous. Barley and oats have held their 
color but unless rain comes soon they 
will go back. Corn is extremely poor 
as are the meadows. During the Spring 
the weather was very cold and dry and 
now it is hot and dry. Strawberries 
that at first bid fair for a large crop 
|are drying up without attaining any 
size. Milch cows are selling for $50 to 
$75, dairy butter is scarce. Most all 
milk goes to milk plants. Spring pigs 
are worth $5 each at 4 weeks of age. 
eee about all cleaned up.—c. 
H. E. 


Steuben Co.—The hay crop promises 
to be light. The weather has been too 
dry and frosty for grass to make much 

|of a growth. Corn is starting out 


League Price For July $2.33 


County News From Among New York Farmers 


fairly well but all crops need rain. 
About the usual acreage of potatoes 
was planted this Spring. Up to the 
middle of June, apples had not com- 
pleted their bloom, at which time about 
75 per cent of the fruit had blossomed. 
The setting of fruit is below the prom- 
ise of blossoming time. Early straw- 
berries were considerably damaged by 
frost.—H. I. D. 


Chautauqua Co.—The ground is very 


dry. Crops are in great need of rain. 
The hay crop will be light. Many 
farmers have established roadside 


markets this year where autoists can 
stop and purchase eggs, milk, home- 
made ice cream, doughnuts and fruit, 
etc. Strawberries are selling from 25 
to 30 cents a quart. The crop is quite 
scarce this year: Butter 45 cents, eggs 
30 cents, 75 cents a bushel, 


potatoes 75 
poultry 25 cents a pound.—Mrs. C. 
L. B. 


Wyoming Co.—More beans have been 
planted in this vicinity this Spring 
than in some years. A number of 
farmers have had to make the second 
planting as they did not come up good 
the first time. Hired help is scarce 
and wages are high. Many farmers 
who have always kept one or two men 
are going without any help at all. An 
improved road is being put up between 
Dale and the Attica town line. Eggs 
25 cents, butter 36 to 37 cents.—J. H. E. 

Ontario Co.—We are having a hot, 
dry spell and a good rain would do a 
great deal of good. Wheat and grass 
are looking well, but corn and potatoes 
are backward. Young alfalfa is look- 
ing good but timothy and old meadows 
are scant. Hay will be a light crop. 
Every one is hoping that we will have 
rain soon.—H. D. 8. 


In the Hudson Valley 


Ulster Co—The Farm and Home 
Bureaus are going to hold the annual 
picnic on August 18, at Camp Wallkill, 
on the New Palz-Kingston state road. 
The committee in charge of the event 
consists of E. W. Hathaway, G. F. Rice, 
Mrs, Elmer Smith, Mrs, W. A. Warren, 
R. J. Harder, Millard Davis, Luther 
Duisberre. The committee is reported 
to be planning several new features for 
the picnic this year. One of them will 
be the installation of an amplifier by 
W. A. Warren of Hurly, in order that 
every one present will be able to hear 
what is being said by the speakers. 

Rennselaer Co.—Sheep breeders of 
Rennselaer and Washington Counties 
shipped four carloads of wool to Boston 
totaling 45,000 pounds. Prices ranged 
from 41 to 53 cents. The milk station 
of H. P. Hood & Son are now handling 
on the average of 800 cans per day. 
Recently this company purchased 600 
new 40-quart cans to be distributed 
among patrons of the plant, at a very 
reasonable price. Farmers are now 
mowing hay, which is fairly heavy and 
promises to make a good crop.—C. H. Y. 

Dutchess Co.—An anti-daylight sav- 
ing society has been formed and already 
2,000 signatures have been collected. 
Prices of farm produce are generally 
pretty good. Farmers will start to dig 
their new potatoes about July 10. The 
old potatoes are bringing $1.75 a bushel, 
eggs 38 cents. Hired help is getting 
$3 a day and scarce at that. Weather 
is very dry. Grass looks good, but we 
need rain.—H. H. 


1923 NOT UNUSUAL FOR LATE 
FROSTS 


Extremely late season this year has 
brought forth many comments relative 
to the seasonal variations. Some ob- 
servers claim that the Spring of 1923 
was the most backward on record. The 
~s that this is not so is brought out 
by J. F. Rose of South Byron, N. 
who has kept a record of blossoming 
time of his Dutchess pear orchard for 
45 years. 

The trees blossomed May 24 this 
year. In 1917 the date was May 26. 
In 1882 and 1907 they also blossomed 
on May 26. Last year the blossoming 
date was May 10. In three years of 
the record the orchard was in full blos- 
som in April, the years being 1879, 
1910 and 1921. 


HARDER SILO 


American Agriculturist, July 7, 19237 


Why Harder Silos 


don’t tip over 
Harder patented Spline Dowel 


and grooved 


A leaky silo is worse than none at all. 
Be sure to get the air-tight kind, 
the kind that never lean or shear. 


The 
that. 


SILO BOOK FREE 
SEND for our free 
book, “Saving with 
Silos.”" It contains 
in a nutshell the 
whole story of Silos 
and ensilage. 

HARDER MANU. 
FACTURING CORP. 
Box F Cobleskill, 
New York 


mame is 


“Harder,” remember 


















MILK CANS 





20-30-40 qt. 
sizes 

We sell only 

makes of high 

quality — yet 

our prices are 

reasonable. 


Progressive 
dairymen have 
bought sup- 
plies and 
equipment 











from us since 
1889. 


J. S. BIESECKER 


Creamery, Dairy and Dairy 
Barn Equipment 


S9 Murray St. 


New York City 














Demand Increases Daily for 


STRUVEN’S 


Every user 


poultry, hogs and stock. 


whole fish, finely ground, supplying the needed 


proteins and minerals. 


Fish meal is the ideal feed supplement—clean 


and nourishing. 


Write for Free Folder and Samples 


CHARLES M. STRUVEN & CO. 


114-C S. Frederick 5St., 





FEEDING 
Send for FREE FOLDER! 


of STRUVEN’S FISH MEAL 
knows its benefits for health and growth of 





Made from fresh, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





















Built 


staves, 


hoops. 


let and 


GREEN 
MOUNTAIN 


STAY 


long life and tight-fitting 
stability. 


sized threads on heavy steel 


like doors. Han 
cedar roof. Write for book- 


for early buyers. 
CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
350 West St., Rutland, Vt. 


in every detail for 


sound 
over- 


Heavy, 
creosoted ; 


Close-fitting, safe- 
e red- 


special proposition 












SILOS | 
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| Fatter pigs & 
fatter orefits 


OGS need animal food to build 
flesh and bone. Dold-Quality 
Digester Tankage is 60% animal 
protein. Mix with grain or feed 
separately in hoppers or slops. 
Gives better results than grain 
alone; saves one-third cost. Tankage-fed 
hogs show more pounds when marketed—and 
more profit per pound. Experience proves it. 
Write for FREE booklet on DOLD- 
QUALITY Poultry and stock foods 
JACOB DOLD PACKING CO. 
Dept. AA BUFFALO, N.Y. 


DIGESTER 
TANKAGE } 





OS 











Deka, 





Don’t pay buyers 
at terminal 25c to 
50c a bag to grade 
your potatoes. 
t’s what it 
costs you. For 
buyers pay that 
much less for un- 
graded spuds— 
then do their 
own grading. 

Do the work yourself and earn that 
extra money. 

Boggs No. 3 Hand Potato Grader will 
grade as high as 480 bags in 8 hours. That 
means $120 or more a day it earns for you. 

In addition, it does the manual labor of 
from 3 to 5 men. So it saves you money 
on labor. 


Write today for interesting booklet, 
BOGGS MFG. 
Factories 


ATLANTA, N.Y 
DETROIT, MINN. 








POTATO 
BOGGS GRADER 


PAINT 


PER 

Gallon 
ORDER DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
We will send you as many gallons as you 


want of good quality red or brown 


BARN PAINT 


We are paint special 











upon receipt of remittance. 


ists and can supply you with paint for any pur 
pose. Tell us your wants and let us quote you low 
prices. We can save you money by shipping direct 
from our factory. Satisfaction Guaranteed On 
orders for thirty gallons or over we will prepay the 
freight within a radius of three hundred miles. 


AMALGAMATED PAINT CO. 
Factory: 374 WAYNE ST., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


AW 15 Cords 
a day, EASY/. 


—with the wonderful OTTAWA Saw. 

Saw more than 10 men—Save your back! rite for 

special offer, easy terms and new Free Book. Se: 
postcard 






















‘| 801-R Wood St 
Ottawa, Kaos. 
Room »01-R 

Magee Bidg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
























Make water-soaked hillsid i 
100% cy side gad ees 


tells how thousands of 
farmers are adding 
ensely to crops at 


10 DITCHES 
owe oF” TERRACES 
Cats ditches, open or tile drainage and — 
tion. L-y r tractor. All-steel Waite nadas 
business! 








sition reversible. Money in 
OWENSBORD DITCHER & onenen ¢ ce., <x 
6 C0. 80x 352 OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 
' h fflicted? 
Vt. HE AV ES tel iatye tans. Cost $2.50. 





Money back if not satisfactory 
ONE can at $1.25 often sufficient. in powder form. 


uote oe NEWTON'S 


A veterinary’s compound for 
Horses, Cattle and Hogs. 
Heaves, Coughs, Distemper, 
Indigestion. Worm expeller. 
Conditioner. At dealezs’ or 
by parcel 


30 years’ sale t. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Folede. Ohie 





CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER, 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS, CELERY PLANTS 


$1.75 per 1000; 5000, $ 8.00 





9,000.0 


CABBAGE (All Varieties)..... 

CAULIFLOWER (Snowball).. $4.50 per 1000; 5000, $20.00 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS.......... $2.60 per 1000; 5000, $12.00 

CELERY (All Varieties), ......$3.00 per 1000; 5000, $12.00 
Cash with order. Send for List of all Plants 

PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Drawer 269, MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
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Jersey Crops Below Normal 


County Notes — Pennsylvania Farm News 


CCORDING to the New Jersey crop 

report of June, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in 
cooperation with the New Jersey De- 
partment of Agriculture, farm crops in 
general will be below normal this year. 
The condition of the wheat crop on 
June 1 indicated that it will run about 
83 per cent normal with’an estimated 
production of 1,290,000 bushels as com- 
pared with 1,515,000 bushels, the aver- 
age production of the past 10 years. 

The area of oats seeded this spring 
is estimated to be 95 per cent of last 
year’s acreage, while the condition of 
rye was 91 per cent normal. Corn is 
approximately 100 per cent, with an es- 
timated acreage of 236,000 acres, com- 
pared with 264,000 acres, the average 
area planted in the last 10 years. 

Early estimates of the acreage of po- 
tatoes planted this season is 84 per cent 
of last year. On June 1, the condition 
of this crop was estimated at 89 per 
cent of normal as compared with 90 
per cent last year. Early estimates of 
the sweet potato plantings indicate that 
the acreage this year is,about 98 per 
cent of last year’s. 

On June 1 the condition of hay was 
estimated at 72 per cent normal, indicat- 
ing a producetion of 349,000 tons com- 
pared to 485,000 tons and 487,000 tons, 
the average production for the past 10 
years. It is estimated that slightly 
more clover will be cut this year than 
last year, although the condition of the 
crop was considerably below the aver- 
age of the past several years. There 
will be more alfalfa cut this year, it is 
believed, although the crop is only 88 
per cent normal as compared with 91 
per cent last year. The acreage of 
timothy for harvest this year is esti- 
mated slightly above last year’s acreage, 
although the condition of the crop on 
June 1 was 72 per cent normal. The 
pastures are considerably below last 
year and the past 10 year average. 

It is estimated that the apple crop 
will be of about 78 per cent of a nor- 
mal crop, indicating a production of 
slightly over 2,000,000 bushels. The 
commercial crop is estimated at 468,- 
000 barrels, compared with 522,000 bar- 
rels last year; 501,000 barrels, the aver- 
age production for the last 3 years. 
The condition of the peach crop was 
somewhat better, being estimated at 
84 per cent. Pears are slightly better 
than apples, although not quite as good 
as peaches, being estimated at about a 
80 per cent normal crop. 


NEW JERSEY COUNTY NOTES 


Hunterdon Co.—The drouth during 
the latter part of June has developed 
most seriously. During the whole 
month of June we have had only one 
shower. Wheat, rye and grass are suf- 
fering with dry weather. The pasture 
on the upland farms are dry. Some 
farmers have been cutting their wheat 
and what grass they have to feed their 
cows, and now some are cutting off their 
oats to feed to cows. Hay time is here 
and some farmers have none to cut. It 
will take two acres to make a load. 
Corn is looking bad. It got a poor 
start on account of the cold late spring. 
Some fields were planted over. Pota- 
toes are looking good. Apples are a 
failure in this part of the State. All 
garden truck is suffering from hot 
winds and drouth.—J. R. E. 


Cumberland Co.—We are having very 
dry weather with intense heat. This 
combination has played havoc with all 
crops. Hay will only be a quarter crop. 
Grain will be poor. Premature ripen- 
ing will cause shriveled grain. Pastures 
are drying up, and feeding of cattle 
has consequently become a necessity. 
Wheat $1.15, corn, 90c; oats, 6c; hay, 
$20; early potatoes, $1 a bushel; eggs, 
28c; milk wholesale, 6c per quart; live 
poultry, 20 to 40c.—A. P. S. 


PENNSYLVANIA COUNTY NOTES 


Fayette Co.— We have had some very 
dry weather up until about a week ago, 
when a rainy spell set in. The winter 
wheat is looking fine and will un 
doubtedly make a good crop. Th 
prospects for a good oats crop is sor 

aly 


Meadows and pastures are looking fine. 
Raspberries and strawberries and black- 
berries promise an _ excellent crop. 


Sweet cherries will be a failure, while 
sour cherries will yield about a half 
crop. Some varieties of apples will 
make a full crop, while others will be 
an entire failure. Peach crop will be 
about 75 per cent normal, plums 25, 
pears 25. The corn crop planted is 
about 125 per cent normal and is mak- 
ing good growth. The labor question 
is serious in this section. The more 
foreigners we get the worse it becomes. 
It takes two good bosses to get one 
day’s work from one of them. Coal 
mines are not running very short, only 
about 10 per cent.—E. WARMAN., 


Dauphin Co.—Some splendid fields of 
alfalfa and sweet clover are being har- 
vested. Wheat has improved wonder- 
fully and may give a good crop. Roads 
are looking very nice. Corn has been 
damaged considerably by cut worms. 
Timothy fields are short, some of them 
being all weeds. Potatoes look good, 
acreage has been reduced, bugs are 
very plentiful. Fruit will yield a fair 
crop. Wheat $1.20, corn 90c, oats 55c, 
potatoes $1.20, milk $2.55 per hundred, 
eggs 28 to 30c, strawberries 15 to 25e, 
cherries 10 to 20c. Days are warm and 
nights are cool.—I. F. ALLEMAN. 


Cumberland Co.—The long dry spell 
that we have been experiencing was 
broken by heavy rains and thunder 
showers accompanied by hail. Many 
buildings in this section were struck by 
lightning and crops damaged. Tele- 
phone and electric service was very 
much handicapped. Crops will be about 
a month late this year owing to the cool, 
late Spring. The hay crop, especially 
clover, will be short. Farmers are now 
making the first cutting of alfalfa. 
Corn did not come up very well. Very 
little stock changing hands, except 
calves. Some sheep shearing is being 
done. The farmers are undecided 
whether to sell or not. Potato bugs 
have made their appearance in large 
numbers. Wheat $1.25, corn 70c, po- 
tatoes 60c and eggs 22c—J. B. KELLY. 


Crawford Co.—The weather is cold 
and nothing is growing very well. 
Everything seems late. Meadows and 
wheat are below normal. Pastures 
are poor for this time of the year. Light 
frosts were experienced during early 
June. Butter, 45c; eggs, 20 to 25c; 
cream, 36c. The dirt roads are in good 
condition. Road construction work is 
going on in a number of places in the 
county. Farmer help is scarce. There 
is little or no building being done.—J. 
= 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
NOTES 
J. N. GLOVER 


Cultivation of corn is taking more of 
the farmers’ time now-a-days. The crop 
is growing rapidly, but could stand a 


great deal more rain and warmer 
nights. The timothy crop will un- 
doubtedly be short this year. Clover is 
shorter on the stalk than usual. Wheat 


has improved much since it has headed 
out. Oats is short and up to the mid- 
dle ef June has made very little growth. 
Pastures are fair. 

Early cherries promise a good crop 
this year. Some varieties of apples 
will yield well, while others are going 
to be scarce. Plums will make a good 
crop, while potatoes will yield only fair. 

Wheat has dropped to $1.20 a bushel, 
while cern went up slightly to 90c, oats 


55e. Old hay is selling slowly at $16 
per ton fur the best. Wheat straw $11 
per ton. 


Fresh cows have been generally in 
good demand and good ones are selling 
up to $150 or better. Except for the 
prices received by Dairymen’s League 
for milk, farmers would be more dis- 
coura ved over the price situation than 


theyre, although many are planning to 
ho} mesale next spring and quit farm- 
Mid Ray 
“T beli Tihs heeds 
after v- ‘nk a good deal of the Ameri- 
go tose ylturist, and would not care 
patreod ut it.—Mrs. E. F. Gardener, 
over a. 
mal 










































It takes less than five minutes to 
the Carbola powder with water a 
have it ready to use as a white paint 
and powerful disinfectant. No wait- 
ing or straining; no clogging of sprayer. 
Does not spoil. Does not peel or flake. 
Disinfectant is right in the paint 
powder—one operation instead of 
two. Gives better results, costs less, 


Used for years by leading farms, 
Your hardware, paint, seed or dealer has 
Carbola, or can get it. if not, pA i Satis- 


faction, . og money back. 10 Iba. a0 gals i = one 
20 livered 20 ib. delivered; a. 
gals. eos 200 Ibs. Ny | geet i800 delle. 
oh ail pea 
Add 2% ronctenes on Rocky Mt. States 


CARBOLA CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
291 Ely Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Ensilage Cutters 


BEFORE you decide on any 

Ensilage Cutter —at any price 
—tmail the coupon, or a post cand, 
for full information regardmg the Ross. 
This sturdy, low-speed, smooth- 
running machine has led the field for 
years—and it is better this year than 
ever before! 


BETTER SILAGE 
Less Power Needed — 
and Built for Heavy Duty. 

The Ross stands right up to the work. 
matter how heavy the corn, it runs 
smoothly, steadily, cutting every piece 
isc, No oh Ne No 
lo 
“oe The Ross is a real cutter! 
boder slate a 
Get a the 


apparat 
thrust — positive adjustment. 
facts—and then decide. 


E. W. ROSS ™ixc'sito" CO. 
Successors to The E, W. Ross Co. 

Dept. 220 Springfield, Ohio 
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THIS IS YOUR MARKET PLACE 


Classified Advertising Rates 


4 
DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this “iepartment at the rate of 5 cents a word 


The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, including nam 
and address. Thus: “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as 
eleven words. | 
Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


Our Advertisements Guaranteed 


HE American Agriculturist only advertising which it believes to be 
thoroughly honest 
We positively guarantee 
our advertisers. 


' We guarantee 


accepts 


to our readers fair and honest treatment in dealing with 


to refund the price of goods purchased by our subscribers from any 


advertiser who fails to male geod when the article purchased is found not to be 
as advertised 
To benefit by this guarantee subscribers must say: “I saw your ad in the Ameri 


from our advertisers 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


can Agriculturist’’ when ordering 



























































VERY week the American Agriculturist reache over 120,000 farmers in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent States Advertising orders must 
reach our offiee at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City not later than the second 
Monday previous to date of issue. Cancellation orders must reach us on the same 
achedule Beeause of the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money 
order must accompany your order 
} 
ALL GOOD THINGS COME TO HIM WHO WAITS BUT | 
THE CHAP WHO DOESN'T ADVERTISE WAITS LONGEST | 
EGGS AND POULTRY SWINE 
SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the ship REGISTERED DUROC WEANED PIGS 
ping of day-old chicks and eggs by our ad $10, either sex, including papers, crating, de- | 
vertisers, and the hatching of same by our livering Quick-growing husky rascal CHAS 
subscribers that the publishers of this pape! MEARSON, Weedsport, N. Y 
cannot guarantee the safe arrival of day-old — - — _~ 
chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach the oO. I. C. PEDIGREED PIGS $8, $15 pair, 
buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee th bred sow Laying Leghorns — Col- 
hatching of eges We shall continue to exer ‘ EL BRITTON FARM, RK ,H ace son, N. Y. 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and —— eeecaneneane 
egg advertisers to use this paper, but our re- UST A FEW MORE—0O.I.C. Service Boars, 
aponsibility must end with that ired by grandson of ©. CC. Callaway Edd 
— - pom -- GhvU RUPRACHT, Mallory, N 7 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK PULLETS 
and Cockerels Ringlet and Park trains —— —— 
March 10 and 25 hatch: now rs ady at $1.2 REAL ESTATE 
in lots of 25 or over Smaller at $1 ) | 
‘ r ) ( LB ( 2 sees —— ee 
a x als: 2 — FARM WANTED Wanted to hear from 
~~ ae — owner of farm or good land for sale, for fall 
BABY CHICKS—White Leghorns %c., Barred delivery L. JONE Box 200, Olney, Il 
Rocks lic., KR. I. Reds 1l2c., and mixed chicks 
Se. each Satisfaction and live arrival guar 
anteed Circular free TURKEY RIDGE | AGENTS WANTED 
HATCUERY Millerstown, Pa 
~ COCKERBLS HEPPARDS ANCON As- ! AGENTS WANTED —Agents make a dol- 
April hatched, for breeders next season lar an hour Sell Mendets, a patent patch | 
birds. $1.50, during Jun DARR POU! oY for instant mending Ik aks in all utensils. | 
YARDS. Malone. N. ¥ Sample package free COLLETTE MFG. CO 
— ——- oe - Dept. 210, Amsterdam, N. Y 
FOR SALE 17 Black Jersey Giant eleve 
months old, weight 414 or S pounds. Make mv ———— = 
an offer for the lot MRS. FLORA COLLINS HELP WANTED 
Greensboro Bend, Vt a a a - ee ae 
~ PULLETS 8 TO 12 WEEKS Hens, Leg ALL men, women, boys. girls, 17 to 60 will- 
horns, Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Minorcas, farm ing to accept Government positions, $117-$190, 
raised FRANK'S POULTRY FARM, Box A traveling or stationary. write MR. OZMENT, 
Tiffin. Ohio 258 St. Louis, Me immediately 
~~ 200° “PULLETS Single Comb W ry Leg —————— a 
horns Ferris, 265-300-egg strain - weeks MISCELLANEOUS 
old. Now, only $1 each ALFRED ¢ ‘HAL LY, } eae te pil te 
Herscher, Il! EAT APPLE PIE ALL SUMMER—Wayne 
County Evaporated Apples Be t in the world 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCKS Stock rf 2 ne a vE .w- He Rw x al 
> GE, CELERY — Ready for field ——— - - 
$180 pe Tees: cot onion, lettuce, streng -. ATEST ST ‘Y i LE | SANITARY P mncge _ K- | 
” 000 o all kinds, 2 per ,ino Save m ¥Y and time Free detivery. | 
P00. pM any 4B Bam my ‘3 - t Send for samp TRAVERS BROTHERS, | 
1'000. Send for list. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, | Dept. A, Gardn Mass 
Pa a : ue oa i oO 
rwENTY TONS HARDWOOD ASHES de- | 





station, $400. GEORGE | 


terborough, Ontario 


- ered your railway 


STEVENS, Ps 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 


pherds : pups and | | 
| 
' 





FARM DOG—English She 
drivers Natural instinct to ndls 
Credit given if requested Nine ‘litters reudy 
now Ww. W NORTON, Ogdensburg, N. Y 


BABY CHICKS 








COCKER SPANIEL PUPP} Cham World’s Largest Breeders of 
tock Blacks and Keds, with pedigree it | 
low prices LAKE-MOUNT KENSEI Stuart s C Cc NTS 
Hubbell, Odessa, N. Y JER EY BLA K IA 

LOOK ‘Rub your eyes and read agai 
English and Welsh Shepherd Pups at reduced = 
price for short time. GEO. BOORMAN Weeks of July 2nd, 9th, 16th Delivery 


Marathon, N 


CHICKS 


big kind 




















EXCLUSIVELY | 

FLEMISH GIANT RABLITS—-The 
young and mature tock, fully pedigreed and $25.00 per 100 $13.00 per 50 $7.00 per 25 

healthy Write wants T 4 WILSON = f | 

Marion, N. Y Our Terms are Cash with Order, it is ] | 

COLLIE PUPPIES—-All ages. bred bitehe impossible to ship chicks C.O.D. Send 

PAINE’S KENNELS, South Royalton, Vt. check or money-order at once, so you || 

will get your chicks at this time 

] 

CATTLE Safe Delivery Guaranteed | 

AOLATHIN BULLS FOR SALE ——Sirca ty | | PEDRICK POULTRY FARMS, Flemington, N. J. || 

Brookside Waldorf Victoria Duke, from tested | 

and untested dam. Federal Accredited Herd | 

Priced reasonably For quick sale, address C ICKS J and Jul: Deliv i 

JACOB M. BRULACKER, Route 4, Myerstown H for June ¥ ery | 
































Pa. | Our 19th Season producirg good eqrong | 
i, ane ee Se eg chicks trom hea - = s 
~ W. ANTED—75 pure-bred or grade Guernsey White _ Br wn ane per 100 
or Ayrshire cows (TB tested! to freshen in B uf and Black Leghorns, #10 per 100; Barred | 
September, October or November r 4 a White —. $i aae r wo aneoane, Soe x 
rT on > + * . norcas, $ 4” per lw te andottes, 
Pr ROSKINE, Roxbury w. Y¥ ee is ~ A Tos 2B hige \ 
CHOICE MAY ROSE Guernseys for sale Quéce one Bn ad. We guarantee %% live de 
Males and females, all ages, accredited herd . a 
Will sell reasonable for quick sale. JOHN K | 20th CENTURY HATCHERY \ : 
CORBETT, Lancaster, Pa , «| Ses New Washington. Ohie 
a ~ae | Hatched by the best «ystem of 
REGISTERED AYRSHIRES—We have priced | BABY CHICKS :: on ston. om — 
for immediate sale, six well-bred 2-year old | ; tock. Barr 
heifers. ARDEN HILL FARMS, Alfred Sta- | Som mocus, Reds, Anconas, Black i eon 
tion, N. ¥ Brown, Buf Leghorns, 10c. each; broilers, Te. each 
Ducklings, 30c. each 
Safe delivery cusranteed by prepaid perce! post 
SHEEP 
NUNDA POULTRY FARM ___NUNDA, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Hampshire aod Dorset sheep, = eee 






LARGE STOCK fine Poultry, Tu vabisy, Pustupe er cks, Guineas, | 
Bantams, Collies, Pigeour, Chicks, Stock, ' 


kggs, low; catalog PIONEER PARMS, Telford, Peansylrasia. 


rams and ewes; also Shetland ponies L. G 
TUCKER, Scio, N. Y. 
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| limitations 


| let 


|} way. It is 


| ters progress 


Farmers Must Solve Their Own Problems 


(Continued from page 3) 


knows about those problems. Why do 
farmers think they must run to legis- 


| lators to find about the things about 


which they themselves are the best ex- 
perts? 

I have said, and I should like to re- 
peat here, that political government 
has definite limitations in the ordering 
of affairs and it can go beyond these 
only at the peril of the 
people and tkeir social and economic or- 
ganization. Political government, for 
example, is simply not competent to 
conduct industry, to work out the sal- 
vation of industry, or to teach industry 
in which paths to walk. There is a 
great gulf fixed between politics and 
industry. Industry must work out its 
own salva.ion, build up its own great 
governing forces, apply democratic 
principles to fit its own structure and 
meet the needs of humanity out of its 
own intelligence. There is no other 
force that has the qualifications to take 
this job away from industry, and as 
long as organization persists and grows 


within industry and the intelligence 
that is in industry devises methods of 
functioning, no other force can ever 


grow up that will possess the qualifica- 
tions. 

Our social order 
according to the 


has got to develop 
character of those 
things that provide its, life. In pastoral 
days and social order took its form 
from the pastoral life of the people. In 
our time it must do likewise, and in 
spite of all the efforts of dreamers to 
the contrary, it does do likewise. 

Is it not logical to apply the same 
thought to the rural life of the coun- 
try? Rural and urban life are largely 
interdependent upon the same major 
trends and developments. 

Individual farmers have fought many 
manifest evils. They continue to fight. 
They have developed some organized 
strength with which they can fight 
more effectively. In some cases farm- 
ers have found a way to decrease 
abuses, but in every case where prog- 
ress has been made, organization has 
been the bedrock of their strength and 
their progress. I can prescribe nothing 
short of more and more organization. 
Wherever there is organization there is 
a center—a clearing house—for the 
gathering and disseminating of infor- 
mation of economic experience, of the 
manifestations within your occupation. 
The records so accumulated will serve 
to disclose the wisdom or unwisdom of 
contemplated policies and undertakings. 
Something like scientific procedure then 
becomes possible. The recorded experi- 
ence of mankind is the only thing that 
enables us to avoid mistakes that were 
made a century ago. If it were not for 
recorded experience—experience  re- 
corded in written records and in mem- 
ory for transmission from day to day 
and from generation to generation— 
we should have each day to learn again 
how to start fire with a whirling stick. 
Recorded experience in given occupa- 
tions is no less vital than in our social 
structure as a whole, no less important 
in guiding us aright from day to day 
than in guidine us from century to 
century. Organization is a means of 
bringing to a central point for common 
use the experiences of all. 


Council Table the Goal 


There is no force in our social organ- 
ization that will not come to the coun- 


| cil table with the farmers when the 
farmers find the way to bring their 
strength together at that table. And, 


me point out, the council table is 
the goal. The battlefield is not the goal, 
much as some may like to make it ap- 
pear so. The council table means con- 
ference, negotiations and agreement. 
Agreement at the council table is native 
to our soil. It is fundamentally our 
the foundation and the 
touchstone of democracy. Every agree- 
ment between organized groups regis- 
and achievement—some- 
thing positive. Reason finds its place 
at the council table where equals come 


together. We are but in the beginning 
of a great unfolding of democracy. We 
have but taken the first steps, great 


and wonderful and gratifying as they 
have been. Civilizations grow slowly 


and we shall not end all evil in our 

time. If we can be conscious of progress 

we have reason to feel that all is not 
| that is among us. 

put 


But on this point 


much emphasis: Progress is not 


gained by fiat; nor is it ordered into 
being by virtue merely of law. More 
frequently law registers what is either 
accomplished or recognized. It follows 
more often than it leads. Put your faith 
in your own works and see that your 
works are thorough, diligent and based 
always upon the needs of your own 
occupation and guided by your own 
knowledge of that occupation. 


Are Farm People For 
Prohibition? 


(Continued from page 5) 


out it, sane, well-to-do, peace abiding 
citizens. 

Would the Volstead Act 
out make matters worse? Is it right 
or wrong? Should we farmers, who 
are eighty per cent for, instead of 
seventy per cent against this act, let 
those who do oppose, try to make the 
general public believe that the farmers 
favor doing away with the Volstead 
Act and allow wide open legalized 
liquor traffic again. 

Prohibition must stay put, our chil- 
dren must not be menaced with this 
curse. Don’t let us let our habits run 
away with us. Come out for square, for 
the right, and wipe this slavery, which 
is blackest of all, from our beloved 
country. 

Let us make known where we stand 
without selfishness thinking of the good 
to all concerned and then aid in every 
way those who are trying to make our 
country a fit place for all to live in.—E. 
A. H., Broome Co., N. 


Speaks for a Maryland Community 


N the Editorial page of the June 
16th American Agriculturist, is a 
letter from a “supposed-to-be” farmer, 
on prohibition; also your request for 
“those who are for it—stand up and 
be counted.” A woman is given credit, 


if carried 


justly or not, for having a “sixth 
sense.” To me, the “farmer’s” letter 
was at once stamped “false,” “whis- 
key,” and “money talking.” 


As far as I can learn our community 
as a whole are in favor of prohibition 
with but one or two exceptions. You 
would receive many more than your re- 
quested ten thousand letters but for 
one thing, this is such a busy time, we 
hardly have time to bring the mail in 
from the mail-box, let alone read it. It 
just happened to be raining to-day so 
I took time to glance over the paper. 

This is Maryland and reported to be 
“wet’ but get the hearts of the people, 
especially the women, and you will find 
with few exceptions that even the 
“wet” places do not want re-peal but 
enforcement of the 18th Amendment. 
Hope you receive more letters than you 
can read. We enjoy the paper very 
much.—E. V. H., Wicomico Co., Md. 


18th Amendment Should be Amended 


N response to your request for short 
letters in regard to the stand of 
farmers on the Prohibition Law, I am 
emoved to say I am in accord with your 
correspondent who thinks the so-called 


unanimity of farm sentiment for the 
present dry law is a myth. Though 
practically a total abstainer myself I 


regard the prohibition of such drinks» 


as beer, nothing short of a crime against 
many hundreds of thousands of law- 
abiding citizens. I believe that 75 per 
cent of the farmers of my acquaintance 


are against the present stringent law. 


It is a breeder of lawlessness and revo- 
lution and should be supplanted by a 
much more liberal interpretation of the 
18th Amendment.—H U., Dutchess 
Ca., N. Y. 


“Never Heard a Farmer Speak for 
Prohibition” 


RE farm people for prohibition? 

I should say No. I never heard a 
farmer speak for prohibition. Of my 
nearest twelve neighbors, there is only 
one who would vote for prohibition, and 
I am not sure that he would. He always 
takes a drink when I offer him one.— 


Is Education a Factor? 


BELIEVE that over ninety-five per 

cent of the farmers with a high-school, 
or more advanced education are for 
prohibition first, last and all the time.’ 

God Save the State.—I, M. J., Alle- 
gany Co., N. Y. 
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D Jim felt something new, too. He had felt it growin 
he began his school work, and knew not the cause of it. 


in him ever since 
he cause, however, 


would not have been a mystery to a wise old yogi who might discover the same 


sort of change in one of his young novices. 


Jim Irwin has been a sort of ascetic 


since his boyhood. He had mortified the flesh by hard labor in the fields, and by 
flagellations of the brain to drive off sleep while he pored over his books in the 


attic. 


He had looked long on such women as Helen of Troy, Cleopatra, Evange- 


line, Agnes Wickfield and Fair Rosamond; but on women in the flesh he had 
gazed as upon trees walking. The aforesaid spiritual director, had this young 
ascetic been under one, would have foreseen the effects on the psychology of a 
stout fellow of twenty-eight of freedom from the toil of the fields, and associa- 
tion with a group of young human beings of both sexes. 


He would, no doubt, have considered carefully his patient’s symptoms. 


These 


were very largely the mental experiences which most boys pass through in their 
early twenties, save, perhaps that, as in a belated season, the transition from 


winter to spring was more sudden, and the contrast more violent. 
thrown every. day into contact with his fellows. 


Jim was now 
He was becoming more of a 


boy, with the boys, and still more was he developing into a man with the women. 


The budding womanhood of Calista 
Simms and other school girls thrilled 
him as Helen of Troy or Juliet had 
never done. This will not seem very 
strange to the experienced reader, but 
it astonished the unsophisticated young 


schoolmaster. The floating hair, the 
rosebud mouth, the starry eye—all 
these disturbed the hitherto sedate 


mind. And now, as he gazed at Jennie, 
he was suddenly aware of the fact that, 
after all, whenever these thoughts and 
dreams took on individuality, they were 
only persistent and intensified contin- 
uations of his old dreams of her. He 
was quite sure, now, that he had never 
forgotten for a moment, that Jennie 
was the only girl in the world for 
him. 


OW, however, he arose as from 

some inner compulsion, and went to 
her side. Still scanning him by means 
of her back hair, Jennie knew that in 
another moment Jim would lay his hand 
on her shoulder, or otherwise advance 
to personal nearness, as he had done 
the night of his ill-starred speech at 
the schoolhouse—and she rose in self- 
defense. 

Self-defense, however, did not seem 
to require that he be kept at too 
great a distance; so she maneuvered 
him to the sofa, and seated him be- 
side her. Now was the time to line 
him up. 

“It seems good to have you with us 
to-day,” said she. “We’re such old, 
old friends.” 

“Yes,” repeated Jim, “old friends. 
.... We are, aren’t we, Jennie?” 

“And I feel sure,” Jennie went on, 
“that this marks a new era in our 
friendship.” 

“Why?” asked Jim, after consider- 
ing the matter. 

“Oh! everything is different, now— 
and getting more different all the time. 
My new work, and your new work, you 
know.” 

“I should like to think,” said Jim, 
“that we are beginning over again.” 

“Oh, we are, we are, indeed! I am 
quite sure of it.” 

“And yet,” said Jim, “there is no 
such thing as a new beginning. Every- 
thing joins itself to something which 
went before. There isn’t any seam.” 

“No?” said Jennie interrogatively. 

“Our regard for each other,” Jennie 
noted most pointedly his word “regard” 
—‘‘must the continuation of the 
old regard.” 

“T hardly know what you mean,” 
said Jennie. 


IM reached over and possessed him- 

self of her hand. She pulled it from 
him gently, but he paid no attention to 
the little muscular protest, and ex- 
amined the hand critically. On the 
back of the middle finger he pointed 
out a scar—a very tiny scar. 

“Do you remember how you got 
that?” he asked. 

Because Jim clung to the hand, their 
heads were very close together as she 
joined in the examination. 

“Why, I don’t believe I do,” said she. 

“I do,” he replied. “We—you and I 
and Mary Forsythe—were playing 
numble-peg, and you put your hand on 
the grass just as I thréw the knife—it 
cut you, and left that scar.” 

“I remember, now!” said she. “How 
such things come back over the mem- 
ory. And did it leave a scar when I 
pushed you toward the hed-hot stove in 
the schoolhouse one blizzardy day, like 
this, and you peeled the skin off your 
wrist where it struck the stove?” 


“Look at it,” said he, baring his long 
and bony wrist. “Right there!” 

And they were off on the trail that 
leads back to childhood. They had 
talked long, and intimately, when the 
shadows of the early evening crept into 
the corners of the room. They had re- 
lived a dozen moving incidents by flood 
and field. Jennie recalled the time 
when the tornado narrowly missed the 
schoolhouse, and frightened everybody 
in school nearly to death. 

“Everybody but you, Jim,” Jennie 
remembered, “You looked out of the 
window and told the teacher that the 
twister was going north of us, and 
would kill somebody else.” 

“Did I?” asked Jim. 

“Yes,” said Jennie, “and when the 
teacher asked us to kneel and thank 
God, you said, ‘Why should we thank 
God that somebody else is blowed 
away?’ She was greatly shocked.” 

“IT don’t see to this day,” Jim as- 
serted, “what answer there was to my 
question.” 

In the gathering darkness Jim again 
took Jennie’s hand, but this time she 
deprived him of it. 


E was trembling like a leaf. Let it 

be remembered in his favor that this 
was the only girl’s hand he had ever 
held. 

“You can’t find any more scars on 
it,” she said soberly. 

“Let me see how much it has changed 
since I struck the knife in it,” begged 
Jim. 

Jennie held it up for inspection. 

“It’s longer, and _ slenderer, and 
whiter, and even more beautiful,” said 
he, “than the little hand I cut; but it 
was then the most beautiful hand in 
the world to me—and still is.” 

“I must light the lamps,” said 
the county superintendent-elect, rather 
flustered, it must be confessed. ““Mama! 
Where are all the matches?” 

Mrs. Woodruff and Mrs. Irwin came 
in, and the lamplight reminded Jim’s 
mother that the cow was still to milk, 
and that the chickens might need at- 
tention. The Woodruff sleigh came to 
the door to carry them home; but Jim 
desired to breast the storm. He felt. 
that he needed the conflict. Mrs. Irwin 
scolded him for his foolishness, but he 
strode off into the whirling drift, 
throwing back a good-by for general 
consumption, and a pathetic smile to 
Jennie. 

“He’s as odd as Dick’s hatband,” said 
Mrs. Woodruff, “tramping off in a 
storm like this.” ‘ 

“Did you line him up?” asked the 
colonel of Jennie. 

The young lady started and blushed. 
She had forgotten all about the poli- 
tics of the situation, 

“I—I’'m afraid I didn’t, papa,” she 
confessed. 

“Those brown mice of Professor 
Darbishire’s,” said the colonel, “were 
the devil and all to control.” 


ENNIE was thinking of this as she 

dropped asleep. 

“Hard to control!” she thought. “I 
wonder, I wonder, after all, if Jim is 
not capable of being easily lined up— 

“Why, I don’t believe I do,” said she. 

And Jim? He found himself hard to 
control that night. So much so that it 
was after midnight before he had fin- 
ished work on a plan for a cooperative 
creamery. 

“The boys can be given work in help- 
ing to operate it,” he wrote on a tablet, 
“which, in connection with the labor 
performed by the teacher, will greatly 





reduce the expense of operation. A 
skilled buttermaker, with slender white 
hands”—but he erased this last clause 
and retired. 


CHAPTER XII 
FACING TRIAL 


DISTINCT sensation ran through 

the Woodruff school, but the 
schoolmaster and a group of five big 
boys and three girls engaged in a very 
unclasslike conference in the back of 
the room were all unconscious of it. 
The geography classes had recited, and 
the language work was on. Those too 
small for these studies were playing a 
game under the leadership of Jinnie 
Simms, who had been promoted to the 
position of weed-seed monitor. 

Each child had been encouraged to 
bring some sort of weed from the win- 
ter fields—preferably one the seed of 
which still clung to the dried recep- 
tacles—but anyhow, a weed. Some pu- 
pils had brought merely empty tas- 
sels, some bare stalks, and some seeds 
which they had winnowed from the 
grain in their father’s bins; and with 
them they played forfeits, They counted 
out by the “arey, Ira, ickery an’” 
method, and somebody was “It.” Then, 
in order, they presented to him a seed, 
stalk or head of a weed, and if the 
one who was It could tell the name of 
the weed, the child who brought the 
specimen became It, and the name was 
written on slates or tablets, and the 
new It told where the weed or seed was 
collected. If any pupil brought in a 
specimen the name of which he himself 
could not correctly give, he paid a for- 
feit. If a specimen brought in was_not 
found in the school cabinet—which was 
coming to contain a considerable collec- 
tion—it was placed there, and the task 
allotted to the best penman in the 
school to write its proper label. All 
this caused excitement, and not a little 
buzz—but it ceased when the county 
superintendent entered the room. 

For it was after the first of Janu- 
ary, and Jennie was visiting the Wood- 
ruff school. 

The group in the back of the room 
went on with its conference, oblivious 
of the entrance of Superintendent Jen- 
nie. Their work was rather absorbing, 
being no more nor less than the com- 
pilation of the figures of a cow census 
of the district. 

“Altogether,” said Mary Talcott, 
“we have in the district one hundred 
and fifty-three cows.” 

“T don’t make it that,” said Raymond 
Simms. “I don’t. get but a hundred 
and thirty-eight.” 


‘sTT\HE trouble is,” said Newton Bron- 
son, “that Mary’s counting in the 
Bailey herd of Shorthorns.” 

“Well, they’re cows, ain’t they?” in- 
terrogated Mary. 

“Not for this census,” said Ray- 
mond. 

“Why not?” asked Mary. “They’re 
the prettiest cows in the neighbor- 
hood.” 

“Seotch Shorthorns,” said Newton, 
“and run with their calves.” 

“Leave them out,” said Jim, “and 
to-morrow, I want each one to tell in 
the language class, in three hundred 
words or less, whether there are 
enough cows in the district to justify 
a cooperative creamery, and give the 
reason, You'll find articles in the farm 
papers if you look through the card 
index. Now, how about the census 
in the adjoining districts?” 

“There are more than two hundred 
within four miles on the roads leading 
west,” said a boy. 

“My father and I counted up about 
a hundred beyond us,” said Mary. 
“But I couldn’t get the exact number.” 

“Why” said Raymond, “we could find 
six hundred dairy cows in this neigh- 
borhood, within an hour’s drive.” 

“Six hundred!” scoffed Newton. 
“You’re crazy! In an hour’s drive?” 

“T mean an hour’s drive each way,” 
said Raymond. 

“T believe we could,” said Jim. “And 
after we find how far we will have to 
go to get enough cows, if half of them 
patronized the creamery, we’ll work 
over the savings the business would 
make. Who’s in possession of that 


wee Male %: 


The Brown Mouse -—2y Herbert Quick 


the Wisconsin 


« 


correspondence with 
creameries?” , 

“I have it,” said Ra d, “I’m 
hectographing’ a lot of arithmetie prob- 
lems from it.” ' 

“How do you do, Mr. Irwin!” It 
was the superintendent who spoke. 

Jim’s brain whirled little prismatic 
clouds before his vision, as he rose and 
shook Jennie’s extended hand. 

“Let me give you a chair,” said h— 

“Oh no, thank you!” she returne 
“T’ll just make myself at home. I 
know my way about in this school- 
house, you know!” 

She smiled at the children and 
went about looking at their work— 
which was not noticeably disturbed, by 
reason of the fact that visitors were 
much more frequent now than ever 
before, and were no rarity. Certainly, 
Jennie Woodruff was no novelty, since 
they had known her all their lives. 
Most of the embarrassment was Jim’s. 
He rose to the occasion, however, 
went through the routine of the closing 
day, and dismissed the flock, not omit- 
ting making an engagement with a 
group of boys for that evening to come 
back and work on the formalin treat- 
ment for smut in seed grains, and the 
blue-vitriol treatment for seed potatoes. 

“We hadn’t time for these things,” 
said he to the county superintendent, 
“in the regular class work—and it’s 
getting time to take them up if we 
are to clean out the smut in next 
year’s crop.” 


fp map repeated Whittier’s Corn Song 
in concert, and school was out. 

Alone with her in the old school- 
house, Jim confronted Jennie in the 
flesh. She felt a sense of his agitation, 
but if she had known the power of it, 
she would have been astonished. Since 
that Christmas afternoon when she 
had undertaken to follow Mr. Peter- 
son’s advice and line Yim Irwin up, 
Jim had gone through an inward trans- 
formation. He was in love with her. 
He knew how insane it was, yet, he 
had made up his mind that he would 
marry Jennie Woodruff. eR 

He saw her through clouds of rose 
and pink; but she looked at him as at 
a foolish man who was chasing rain- 
bows at her expense, and deeply vex- 
ing her. She was in a cold official 
frame of mind. 


“Jim,” said she, “dc you know that 


you are facing trouble?” 
“Trouble,” said Jim, “is the natural 
condition of a man in my state of mind. 





WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE 


EN Jennie Woodruff asked 

Jim Irwin and his mother 

to dinner, she meant to play 
politics to the extent of persuad- 
ing him to give up his new 
fangled way of teaching school 
and conform to traditional meth- 


ods. But Jim was a “Brown 
Mouse,’”’ whose theories meant 
much to him. Col. Woodruff, 
Jennie’s father, thought the 


former farm-hand had something 
to him and watched him carefully 
through the dinner at which Jim 
held forth on his ideas of a school 
program related to life. 











But it is going to be a delicious sort of 
tribulation.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she 
replied in perfect honesty. 

“Then I don’t know what you mean,” 
replied Jim. 

“Jim,” she said pleadingly, “I want 
you to give up this sort of teaching. 
Can’t you see it’s all wrong?” 

“No,” answered Jim, in much the 
manner of a man who has been stabbed 
by his sweetheart. “I can’t see that 
it’s wrong. It’s the only sort I can do. 
What do you see wrong in it?” 

“Oh, I can see some very wonderful 
things in it,” said Jennie, “but it can’t 
be done in the Woodruff District. It 
may be correct in theory, but it won’t 
work in practice.” 

“Tt works,” said Jim. “Anythin 
that’s correct in theory will work. I 
the theory seems correct, and yet won’t 
work, it’s because something is wrong 

(Continued on page 15) 
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LEARN AND EARN 


=== 


DOUBLE-ENTRY 


BOOKKEEPING 


You can learn Correct—Mod- 
ern Double-entry Bookkeeping 
from home practice. No techni- 
calities. A child can understand it. 


Send $2.00 (no stamps) to 
» Davis Loose Leaf Form Mfg. Co., Inc. 
44 West 22nd St., New York 


for their “ Complete Instructor of 


Modern Double-entry Bookkeep- 


ing’’ bya former public accountant. 





[a 


Complete lnstrection in Plain Language 
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Cluster M Shin . V-Crimp, Corro- 
gases Standing Seem. Painted of Galvanised Root: 
Ridings, board, 1s, ete., direc you 
at’ Hock - Bottom Factory Prices. Save money—get 
better quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 














have great durabili man t report 16 and 
20 ‘ cervice.Guarantess fire and lightning proof. 
Free Roofing Book} | 

Get our wonderfully 

’ and free 





ies. We sell direct 





Lowest prices on Ready-Made 

Fire-Proof Stee! Garages. Set 

Gnas 'benk, sowing sos : 

THE EDWARDS MFG. Co. a 
Cincinnati, 


712-762 Pike St. CS Roofing Book | 
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the AMeder Bathroom, $60 


“Pride” te h te “« ~ 19 it r pw ~ flet 
Swe Water stash UMN pevediain ton end 
Send for meee 4 —t me regs trot ee 2 ey penne 
Catalog 40 "* JM.SEIDENBERG CO. Inc 
254W. 3488 | o deh Ave. B.Y.C 


BO Days Free Trial 


Select from 44 Stytes, colors 
© beeycles. Oe- 


o, {emmous 


aed « 
py a Bea CT Dove Sib) to 66 







RAISE SILVER FOXES 


Capital unnecessary, $5 or more a 
month will give you some highest- 
quality breeders Investigate NOW 
our plan of unequaled co-operation 


SILVERPLUME FOXES, Inc. 


:} Box B-37, Keeseville, N. Y. 
STRAWBERR Plants for August and fall planting 

Pot-growa =a runner plants that 
will bear fruit next summer. Kaspberry, Blackberry 
Gouseberry, Currant, Grape, Asparagns, Khubarb plaat- 
Delphinium. Hollyhock, Columbine, Gaillardia, Poppy 
Phiox and other Hardy Perennial Gower plants; Roses, 
Shrubs«; for fal! planting. Catalogue Free. 


HARRY D. SQUIRES, HAMPTON BAYS, N. Y. 














You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMM 


Send 30 cents for 238-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “tts Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. 8B. N. ae 
Stit Bogue Bidg.. 1147 N. tll. St... indianapelis. 










Removes Dandruff —Stops Hair Falling 
Restares Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c. and $1.00 at druggist« 
Hiscox Chem. Works, Patchogue, \.‘ | 


PATENT 














Booklet free Highest | 
references. Best results 
Promptness assured 


WATSON E. COLEMAN. Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, . 
WASHINGTON, D. C. . 


| John, and Howard, and Will 
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The Romance of the Commonplace 
Thoughts on the Lovers of Yesterday — Hints for Housekeepers To-day 


AT has become of the lovers -we 
knew, ten, five, even two years 
ago? 

All old commonplace married folks, 
you say. Romance all gone—the ecstacy 
of love all forgotten. 

Not mine the genius to pertray such 
fiery youth as one meets in some of 
the “best sellers” of the past decade, but 
mine eyes behold, day by day, the living 
proof that when the day of rose clad 
Maid and summer Youth are by, love 
still lingers. 

Sometimes I am really sorry for the 
view of love one gets in the usual 
love story—the passing madness, for 
it is portrayed as just that. And 
the ridiculous things the hero and 
heroine do! Then, some one says, “Oh 
there is no real love—not like that de- 
scribed in a story.” Thank fortune 
there isn’t! For if there was it cer- 
tainly would give way, before the wear 
and tear of everyday life. 


The Adventure of the Commonplace 


Now, I can see, in many a Susan, 
bargaining at the grocery counter, not 


| one bereft of the joys of love just be- 


cause courtship is over, but one still 


held in the thrall of life’s great ad- 
venture. One so up-lifted by her joy, 
that she can bear her share of the 


burden of “commonplace” yet bear it 
proudly, like a queen, because it is the 
tribute Love demands of her. And the 
woman pushing the baby carriage—Do 
you think the father of the baby sighs 
for the sweetheart of other days? No, 
for you know that when he first heard 
the child’s cry, and knew that she who 
had brought it through the gates that 
open on the Valley of the Shadow, was 
still left—in that solemn hour she be- 
came something more than Sweetheart. 
She was Wife, and Mother—common- 
place, but dear. 

And then there is Kate, bending 
over the steaming washtub, with roses 
in her cheeks, brought there by the 
heat, no doubt. To Tim, her heated 
face has a beauty greater than when 
shrouded in her wedding veil. Those 
moist drops on her brow have a deeper 
meaning than the orange blossoms, for 
those marked her venture on an un- 
known sea, but these speak loudly of 
endurance, a love that stands life’s 
hardest 


test. 
Down the Street They Go— 

These are the sweethearts of yester- 
day, sweethearts of to-day, too. As for 
all along 
the little back streets, and up flights of 
stairs, and out in: the country, are 
these commonplace folks, and Annie is 
waiting supper for John, knowing he 
comes home tired. It is their hour 
together, and when he comes, there are 
baby arms that will clasp him around 
the neck, unashamed of neighbor’s eyes, 
but within the door, the look in his eyes 
is for Annie. Then they sit together, 
and watch the other commonplace folks 
go along—the carpenter, all sweaty, 
and we know there is the home light 
shining in his face, then the plasterer, 
all white with lime, the coal wagon 
driver, all black and grimy, and we 
know the home love is glowing in their 


hearts. Old commonplace married 
folks? Oh well— 

The Lovers went by just now. She 
was hanging on his arm. He was 


smoking a cigarette. Her short skirt 
displayed a liberal length of onion-skin 


hose. I sighed, but I knew they will 
learn better after awhile.—LILLIAN 
DAVIDSON. 


EVER USEFUL VINEGAR 


“Qh, don’t throw away the vinegar,” 
exclaimed an experienced housekeeper 
as her young friend removed the last 
pickle from the jar. 

“But the vinegar isn’t strong enough 
to be used again,” the younger one ob- 
jected. 

“No, but turn it into the roaster 
where you just cooked the meat with 
the onion dressing and set the roaster 
where the vinegar will simmer gently 
for a few minutes. There will not be 
left the slightest trace of onion when 
the roaster has been washed.” 

“Oh, that is worth knowing. We do 
ke onion flavor in many dishes, but 


OUR PATTERN SERVICE 
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No. 1800, the one-piece cover-all apron 
illustrated in the upper corner, may be slipped 
over a good frock and will save it from soiling. 
The comfortable neck opening allows the apron 
to slip on so easily that the hair is not mussed, 
and the big pocket is a useful addition, 

Do you remember the suggestion made last 
December that we plan our gifts for an 


“apron Christmas” Everybody likes a pretty 
apron and it would not be a bad idea to cut 
out several now from the same or different 
materials and finish them now for next holiday 
time 

No. 1800 takes in the %6-inch size only, 
:% yards of 32-inch material. Patterns come 
in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches 
bust measure Price 12c. 

No. 1614, the little girl's dress, is so sim- 
ple that even an inexperienced young mother 
eau easily make it rhe Bertha collar may be 
embroidered, or be made of a pretty thin 
orvandie or batiste Or it may be left off alto- 
gether The skirt ts gathered on to a yoke, a 
very becoming effect for a plump youngster. 

No. 1614 comes in sizes 1, 2, %, and 4 
years Size 4 requires 1', yards of °46-inch 
material with ‘ yard contrasting. Price 12c. 
Embroidery transfer patterns No. 626, in 
blue only, is 12e, extra 

No. 1798 is a romper play suit and the 
small boy who is hard on his clothes (and 


what boy isn’t?) will revel in it So will his 


mother, who has to wash and iron and mend, 
if necessary Made of sturdy galatea, there 
should be little need for mending. 


4 and 6 years, 
2 yards of %6- 


No. 1798 comes ip sizes 2 
and for the 4-year size require 
inch material. Price 12c. 


No. 1788, the dress for 
for church, or social, shows a new use of the 
popular neckerchief idea Made of silk, with 
Paisley, batik or figured crépe de chine trim- 
ing, it would be very smart indeed Or you 
could use a simple, pretty cotton and trim it 
with flowered voile, cretonne, or, if the mate- 
rial is figured, with voile in a plain color. 

No. 1788 cuts in sizes 16 
49 and 42 inches bust measure 
quires 274 yards 26-inch material, 


yard contrasting. Price 12e. 


To Order: Write name, address and 
pattern numbers clearly. Enclose 
proper remittance and send to Fashion 
Department, American Agriculturist, 
461 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. And— 

Be sure to add 10c. That will bring 
you the summer catalogue, full of sen- 
sible, pretty dress suggestions, designs 
suitable for every day and dress-up, 
for camping, staying at home and visit- 
ing. Remember, just 10c. 


trips to town, 


years, 36, 38, 
Size “6 re- 
with % 











we never like it ‘secondhand’ in the next 
food cooked in the same dish.” 

“It works just as well in removing 
any objectionable odor such as burned 
food or a moldy taint. 

“To remove labels from any sur- 
face wet liberally with warm vinegar; 
this thins the glue or paste so that the 


label is readily removed. A little vine- 
gar added to the dried-up contents of 
a mucilage bottle will make it again 
usable. 

“A cloth saturated in vinegar and 
wrapped round a burn will usually offer 
immediate relief. 

“Tin utensils that have become 
darkened and discolored are greatly 
improved by being boiled in a solution 
of vinegar and salt. 

“A good homemade silver cleaner 
costs but little. Have the tinsmith cut 
a disk of sheet-zinc five or six inches in 
diameter. Place this disk in the bot- 
tom of an enameled-ware pan and on 
it lay the silver. To a gallon of hot 
water add about Y cup each of salt 
and vinegar and pour over the silver 
so as to entirely cover it. In a few 
minutes remove the silver, rinse in hot 
water and polish vigorously with a 
flannel cloth. 

“A little vinegar added to tough meat 
tends to soften the fiber and make it 
more tender. 

“Before papering walls that have 
been patched with new lime or that 
have been white-washed, brush with 
vinegar and the paper will stick and 
will not discolor.”,—ALICE MARGARET 
ASHTON. 


GETTING RID OF ANTS 


A subscriber suggests the following 
method of exterminating ants. Pur- 
chase five cents worth of tartar emetic 
at the drug store, divide this in two 
parts; place in two dishes in cupboard, 
put a teaspoonful of sugar in each dish 
and cover with water. The ants will 
eat and then leave.—P. W., N. Y. 

R. Heart, Phenix, N. Y., writes that 
the following method has been found 
successful in killing ants: 

Purchase one pint bisulphate of car- 
bon. In the spring, as soon as the 
ground is soft, dig holes with a stick 
about a foot apart all around the house. 





A TIP FROM THE “MERE 
MAN” 


HE “mere man” has had a 

good deal to say about house- 
keeping recently. He happened 
to drop in to the household de- 
partment the other day, and be- 
ing in a genial mood, contributed 
a new “recipe.’” Said he: 

“I’m sure it will interest your 
readers to know that gelatine, 
colored with red ink and mixed 
in with timothy hay seed, makes 
delicious raspberry jam.”’ 

We pass it on for what 
worth. 


it’s 











Pour a small quantity into a hole and 
cover quickly, so that the fumes will 
penetrate under the surface dirt. This 
not only kills ants, but also the eggs. 
Be sure the circle around the house is 
completed even if it means crawling 
under the porch to complete it. 

Another subscriber writes that she 
has used peppermint herb, and also 
tansy, which she puts around the place 
which the insects infest. 





NASTURTIUMS ARE HOMEY 


The dwarf nasturtium is one of the 
most popular farm flowers. The seeds 
cost so little and grow so well that it 
iS easy to get a fine bed of them any- 
where. They are homey little friends 
that will greet us every morning, no 
matter how many we cut. They keep 
on blooming until frost, if kept from 
forming seeds. They are fragrant, 
and the colors range from very light 
yellow to dark mahogany color, with a 
preponderance of lighter shades. 

The dwarf varieties make fine edgings 
for large beds or hardy borders. The 
ge | varieties are larger growing 
and will spread over a square yard or 
more of space, according to the richness 
of the soil and the amount of moisture 
they get. They are not really climbers, 
but trailers, as ordinarily grown, though 
they will climb if in very rich soil and 
having plenty of water. The flowers 
are larger than those ofthe dwarf, but 


not so freely produced.— RACHAEL RAE. 
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Picnic Time is Here! 
New Sandwich and Salad Ideas For Hot Weather 


N our community, we have sensibly 

stopped taking cake, meat, spreads, 
salad and hot dishes to picnics and 
socials, and confine themselves to one 
article of food. Each family takes 
enough bread and butter for its own 
use and that, with one extra dish, suf- 
fices. Formerly we took home about 
half of the food mussy and stale, but 
the war taught us that it is wicked 
to waste anything. 

We have now gone a step farther 
and specialize in the things we take. 
For example, my contribution is always 
a big meat loaf. I get seventy cents 
worth of round steak and have the 
butcher grind it. To that I add two 
large pork chops ground, a cup of 


rolled cracker crumbs, three well 
beaten eggs, seasoning and enough 
sweet milk to hold it all firmly to- 
gether. This I roast in the oven, tak- 


ing it hot to the social or picnic when 
possible. Now it is easy to see that 
for one dollar, or thereabouts, I could 
never prepare cake, salad, meat, eggs, 
baked beans and all the other things 
1 used to stew around getting ready. 

Just sit down to per ae some day 
and see how fair and sensible is the 
plan. A big frosted cake costs about 
one dollar, a nice dish of salad with 
cream in the mayonnaise, nut meats, 
fish, celery, olives or whatever the in- 
gredients are, can hardly be made for 
less than that amount, and a big pan 
of baked beans with nice bacon, and 
tomato sauce is not a cheap dish. One 
big dish to each family is a fair pro- 
portion and all the ladies play fair. 
Two dozen deviled eggs may seem 
small in comparison with a cake, but 
when eggs are selling at forty cents 
per dozen and one remembers that it 
takes cream and salad dressing to mix 
with the yolk, the cost soon matches 
the butter and eggs and flour that 
went into the cake. 


Less Work and More Pleasure 


Another fine thing about our plan is 

that the elderly ladies, the women with 
little children and the overworked 
h@isekeepers with many cares, have a 
chance to enjoy themselves with even 
less worry and work. One elderly 
woman buys the coffee, another pro- 
vides the sugar and cream, another 
the bananas or other fruit, and so on 
through the list of things that require 
little or no preparation. One woman 
brings the spreads and another the 
pickles; one always brings noodles 
cooked with shredded chicken, keep- 
ing them hot in a big crock, one pro- 
vides the hamburger to be fried for 
sandwiches, which are the choice of the 
children. 
_ This may sound stingy and calculat- 
ing, but it is a great saving of woman 
power, particularly in warm weather. 
We have better times than we did the 
old way and even if we know about 
what will be served it is always good 
and hot (when hot things are required) 
and the plates are not filled so full 
that as much is wasted as is eaten. 
Nobody wishes to go back to the old 
plan and that is pretty good proof 
that it works.—HILpA RICHMOND. 


SUMMER SALADS AND SAND- 
WICH FILLINGS 


If you wish a somewhat unusual and 
delicious salad, take a package of pre- 
pared lemon gelatin, add to this one 
pint of boiling water, dissolve all the 
gelatin mixture and allow to become 
cool. Just before the gelatin begins to 
set, stir in one cupful of finely 
shredded eabbage, and one half cup- 
ful of shredded pineapple, also a table- 
spoonful of chopped or finely cut sweet 
pimento. Turn the mixture into in- 
dividual moulds and allow to harden. 
Or it may be put into a single dish and 
served by the spoonful. Put a mould or 
a tablespoonful or hardened prepared 
gelatin on a lettuce leaf, garnish with 
mayonnaise and serve cold. 

Another appetizing salad may be 
made from equal parts of finely 
chopped cooked beets and crisp cabbage. 
Blend thoroughly and moisten with any 
preferred salad dressing. To each pint 
of the salad turn in one half teaspoon- 
ful of grated horseradish. Toss with 


a fork until well mixed. Pack into a 
bowl and allow to stand a couple of 
hours in a cool place before serving. 

Delicious sandwiches may be made by 
taking one part of chopped green to- 
mato or India relish to five parts of 
cottage cheese. Blend, season to taste 
with melted butter or a little mayon- 
naise. Spread between slices of but- 
tered white bread. 

Olive butter may be procurred by 
the glass. To each hard-boiled chopped 
egg, allow three teaspoonfuls of olive 
butter. Season with a little salt, pep- 
per and a teaspoonful of melted butter. 
Use as a_ sandwich filling —-EMMA 
GARY WALLACE. 


A NEW BREAD-BOX 

O you like pretty containers for 

your kitchen supplies? When I 
was married I wanted a whole row of 
them, but the cost was so appalling 
that I wrapped my bread in a cloth 
and kept my flour in its dusty sack 
for months, until I paid a visit to a 
friend in a nearby town. 

She had a lovely blue and white 
kitchen, but what caught my eye was a 
shelf a foot from the floor filled with 
odd-sized beautifully painted cans. 
First, was a tall flour can, next a 
square box, evidently for cake, next a 
squatty bread-box, and then some tall 
boxes that proved to be cooky cans. 

They were shiny white, and each had 
a little conventional design in blue on 
the cover, and a border of blue at the 
bottom of the can. 

“Where did you ever get those lovely 
things?” I asked her. “They look like 
a million dollars.” 


“And cost ten cents,” my hostess 
laughed. 

“Ten cents!” 

“Don’t you recognize them? See, 


this one used to be a big peanut butter 
can, and this was a cracker box, and 
this is a can that marshmallows come 
in. These tall ones I’ve bought coffee 
in all my life. I painted them with 
some enamel that was left from finish- 
ing the woodwork in our house. I get 
the cans from my grocer; he is glad 
to get rid of them. The ten cents went 
for a little tube of blue oil paint.” 


The Store-Keeper Helps Out 


It sounded simple, and I stopped at 
our general store on the trip home. Our 
merchant was glad to give me a 50- 
pound lard pail, and a big marshmal- 
low can, both of them emptied that 
day. He promised that I should have 
some coffee cans, too, when they were 
empty. White enamel would never do 


in my rather colorless kitchen, but out | 





in the workshop I found some black | 
auto enamel that had been left when | 


my husband refinished the Ford. 


The next day I started the job. First 


of course, the cans had to be thoroughly 
washed and scalded. It took lots of 
soap and hot water, but it was finally 
done, and both cans were set over the 
stove to dry quickly and completely. 

I put the covers on tight and then 
painted all of the surface except the 
bottom, I was careful to put the enamel 
on thick enough to cover the letters al- 
ready on the can. Painting was a 
very short job, but the cans had to 
stand over night to dry thoroughly. 

In the morning I cut out a spray of 
pink apple blossoms from some curtain 
cretonne and I glued a spray on the 
cover of each can. Then I gave the 





entire can a good coat of spar varnish ' 


also left over from our spring painting. 
This protected the cretonne and gave 
a washable surface. 

It takes imagination more than money 
to make a home, doesn’t it?—VERA 
MEACHAM. 


Perhaps some other mother finds the 
children’s beds well jumbled when she 
goes to make them, no matter how well 
the bedding was tucked in. 

I have solved the problem, in a meas- 
ure at least, by placing an extra sheet 


crosswise, over the under sheet, and | 


tucking ends well under mattress. This 
seems to stay in place no matter how 
much the youngsters move around and 
the extra washing is hardly noticeable. 
——PatTsy’s WIFE. 
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ESS than a cent a serving 

is the usual cost of Post 
Toasties —crispy, golden-brown 
flakes of toasted corn. That is 
economy! 


There’s no extra cost for the su- 
perior quality. Ready to eat with 
cream or milk, energizing, and with 
a crispness and flavor that says to 
every appetite, “Here’s happiness.” 
























Be sure you get Post Toasties 
—distinctive in quality—worth ask- 
ing for by name. 


Post Toasties 
~improved corn flakes 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 



























Look at the Expiration Date on Your Address Label 


If your subscription has expired, you can show your appreciation of our courtesy in con- 
tinuing to send you the American Agriculturist, by favoring us with your renewal at once. 
There fs no question as to your needing every coming issue of American Agriculturist, 
because some of the future numbers will contain facts that you would hot willingly miss 


for any amount. The worst kind of economy in the world is to save $1 by not subscribing 
for American Agriculturist and thereby losing $10 or $100 or even $1,000 by not having 
the information that will be given in the next 52 issues of American Agriculturist. 


If you were a doctor, you would find the best medical journal indispensable. If you are 
a real farmer who is out for 100% success and not merely a bare living, you owe it to 
yourself and family to read every coming issue of the American Agriculturist so that you 
ean keep abreast of the times. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS! 
Fifty-two issues of American Agriculturist for only $1 is a bargain, but we offer you even 
still greater value for your money if you accept one of the following special long-term 


save T¥83 i AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 83°33 


It has probably been merely an oversight if you are in arrears in your subscription. 
Before you forget it, mail your renewal for one of the above bargains and show your heart 
is still with us in our fight for your success and happiness, 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

I appreciate your sending me American Agriculturist after my subscription expired. 
Here is my check (or moncy-ordcr) for renewal for....... ....years more. 
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LONG ISLAND DUCK GROWERS IN 
FIGHT ~ 
HERSCHEL H. JONES 


HE Long Island Duck Growers’ Co- 
operative Association which has done 
so much to stabilize the marketing of 
‘ cks and put the Long Island duck 
idustry on a sound basis, is having its 
proubles with unfair and unscrupulous 
competition. The organization has 
since it inception been fighting to elimi- 
nate some of the sharp practices and 
unsound methods prevailing in the West 
Washington live poultry market. To 
accomplish this it finally became neces- 
sary for it to refuse to distribute its 


ducks through certain firms. These 
firms are now seeking to break the 
Association by underselling and reck- 


less competition. They are reported 
to have been buying quantities of ducks 
at 25 cents per pound and selling them 
at 23 cents. The worst part of it is 
that members of the Association itself 
have aided and abetted them by violat- 
ing their agreements with the Associa- 
tion to sell through it only and selling 


to the very men who are trying to 
break the growers’ Association. 
The bulk of the live ducks which 


come from the Association are handled 
through three firms. The Association 
places a value on the ducks which seems 
justified by existing conditions of 
supply and demand and their prices 
have been satisfactory to most of the 
buyers. In fact, buyers generally are 
very much in sympathy with the grow- 
ers’ Association because of the way it 
has regulated and stabilized the market. 
One of the practices which the buyers 
are in accord with the Association in 
trying to eliminate is that of forcing 
buyers to take a quantity of fowls or 
chickens along with ducks, making a 
sort of combination sale as the grocers 
did with sugar and things that they 
wanted to get rid of during the war. 

The competition of the firms that are 
fighting the Association has created a 
range of prices instead of a firm quo- 
tation and has made it difficult to de- 
termine what the market really is in 
cases where buyers have standing 
orders or contracts to take so many 
ducks at the current market quotation. 

The Association has during the last 
week been selling its live ducks at 25 
cents, whereas the independent compet- 
itors have sold at 23 cents. Dressed 
Long Island ducks, dry picked, are also 
selling at 25 cents per pound. 

POTATO PROSPECTS 

In Southern New Jersey there is this 
year a small increase in the number of 
acres planted in potatoes over 1922. 
Except for lack of rain growing con- 
ditions have been generally favorable 
and there is about 85 per cent of a 
stand. Due to unseasonably cold 
weather at planting time the bulk of 
the crop will be later than usual. 

These conditions hold for Monmouth 
County, Freehold section, where the 
rainfall has been exceedingly light. 
Some growers believe that the yield 
will be reduced to about 60 per cent of 
normal and even less if the drought 
continues. At this time the vines should 
be filling the rows, but with few excep- 
tions there is over 18 inches space and 
some wilt due to the very hot weather. 

The Long Island potato fields seem 
to have’ been better favored with rain 
and if the growers have no bad luck 
for the next few weeks, there will be a 
good crop of both Irish Cobblers and 
Green Mountains. Some growers be- 
lieve that potatoes from the far East- 
érn end of the Island will appear in the 
New York City market in baskets about 
the last week in July. It will be a week 
or two later before shipments will be 
made in carlots. 


IN THE TRUCKERS’ MARKETS 


The Wallabout, Gansevoort and Har- 
lem farmers’ markets in New York were 
fairly well supplied last week with 


fresh green vegetables from Long 
Island and other nearby sections. The 
prices showed some slight advance 


toward the end of the week and demand 
was fairly active. The following prices 
represent sales made by farmers to 
jobbers and retailers on June 28: 
ASPARAGUS—per dozen bunches, 
white and green, prime, best $2.50 @ 
$2.75, fancy $3 @$3.25, culls $1 @$1.25; 





ordi- 
nary 5c; CAULIFLOWER—per slat 
barrel, best $3 @ $3.50, fancy $3.75 @ 
$4, No. 2’s $1.25 @$1.50; CARROTS— 
per bunch best 5 @ 6c, fancy, few sales 
large stock 7c, ordinary 4c; CABBAGE 


—per head white best 8c, fancy, few 
sales 10c, ordinary 6 @d7c, per slat 
barrel $1.75 @ $2; ONIONS—per bunch 
best 4@4%%c, fancy, few sales 5c, 
ordinary 3@3%c; RADISHES, per 
bunch, red and white tip best 3 @ 4c, 
white radishes 2 @ 4c, black radishes 
4 @ 6c; RHUBARB—per bunch 1% @ 


c, few sales 24% @ 2%c; ROMAINE— 


per crate (32 qts) best $1 @ $1.25, 
ordinary 75c, per slat barrel best $2 @ 
$2.25, fancy $2.50, ordinary $1.25 @ 
$1.75: SPINACH—per crate (32 qts) 
Savoy best $1.50 @ $1.75, fancy $2, 
New Zealand, 75¢@$1; STRING 
BEANS—per bushel bag, green best 


$2.25 @ $2.50 
UP-STATE GREEN PEAS MOVING 

The first shipment of green peas 
from Western New York were received 
in the New York market last week and 
sold from $3 to $3.25 per bu. basket. 


The following are quota- 
berries June 


are liberal. 
tions on Hudson Valley 
28, 1923: 


CEERRIES, Best Fancy Ordinary 
Black, sweet, qt..20@22 23@25 18 
Red, sweet,..... 16@18 20 15 
White, sweet, qt. 18 @15 10@12 
Red, sour, qt .15@16 12@18 12@t4 

GOOSEBERRIES, 
Goan isedecevee 18 20 15@16 

Ré ASPBE RRIES 
DE oh ates wean 10@12 14@15 8@9 

CURRANTS 
Med, Ge ccccccce 15@16 17@18 12%@14 


BUTTER SUPPLIES HEAVIER 


Supplies of butter received in the 
New York market last week were much 
heavier than previously and the offer- 
ings were in excess of the trade demand. 
Considerable quantities are being put 
into cold storage by the ownerg, and 
large chain stores and jobbers are 
putting away a considerable supply for 
their fall and winter needs. The buy- 
ing for speculative purposes is not very 
active but is still a factor in determin- 
ing the market. Wholesale quotations 
on creamery high score were 39@39%c 
June 28, compared with 39'* @40c a 
week previous. It is very interesting to 




















Madison County supplies are light but note that the price of 39 @ 39%c of 
steadily increasing. A few small sales June 28 is exactly the same as the quo- 
Quotations From Eastern Markets 

The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to 

eastern farmers sold on June 28: 

Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) New York Buffalo Phila 
New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras... J) }: SULT eee ee 
Other hennery whites, extras. .........scecees 38 @ 39 © = wweeee 

Extra firsts..... i ee 32 35 27@28 27% 
na nad 6.6.40. 600s een ens dh debeoeevese 28@31 , 24ty 
Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts........ . ZBOSS «sl ctccee  ——«é« ww ww 
EY «6. dinieis o'6 © 6h eeheeeeeiaan SeGeae 2 =——i—i( EK 06060UC 
Hennery browns, extras eccescoces oe 8=3©82 06daeseack- ~~ @00d00 
Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras. 28 @ 32 25@26 sce 
PUD SER Beveeececcceccucesseseeoateds Be@ae ececsse 8 egeces 
Butter (cents per pound) 
Creamery (salted) high score..........e+++5 8% @ 3944 $2@4S nw wee 
SE Ee eS cidesnenesdoctanede ne 3842 40@ 41 40 
State dairy (salted), finest........+-s++e+s 38 S8@39 ween 
Good to prime EEO TET Ae wa 6% @37} S2@3T — ce eee 

Hay and Straw, —_— Bales dict ton) U.S. Grades Old Grade Standards 
Timothy No.2...... ‘ 22@24 19@20 $22@23 
Timothy No. 3 19@ 21 19@20 
Timothy Sample. .........seseseeseses 12@16 F . 
Fancy light clover mixed 21 21@22 
Alfalfa, second eutting. ZO@SO oo cceeee 8 =—— ewes 
Oat straw No ae LO@iS =o ce wece ——“(i‘ét ww ww 

Live Poultry, Sxpeees I Lots ‘tei per Ib.) 

Fowls, colored fancy, heavy............+eee5-. 22@2 24@25 24@2 
Fowls, leghorns and poor... ......0.-seceeeees i8s@21 21@2: oie ih 
Broilers, colored fancy. ....ccccsccsocccccsccs 45@50 45 53@55 
Broilers, IOMROFR. 2... cc cccccccccecsoccccceces 30@40 35 30@32 

Live Stock (cents per pound) 

Calves, good to MediuM. ..... cece eceeerveeees 94% @10% sn ce eee 
Bulls, common to good........+-ee6. 4@4% neces . 
Lambs, common to good.........++. 19@14 8@15 
Sheep, common to good ewes. . 2%@ —— =—i(ésCém wees ; 
Hogs, Yorkers . . . . 1 2 eee ewe eee cecseseeee S@8% 8% 




















of fancy peas were made at $4 per bu. 
basket, and ordinary sold at $2.50 to 
$2.75 on June 28. Long Island peas 
were quoted by the State Department 
of Farms and Markets at $1. 50 to $3.50 
per bu. basket 

Wayne County lettuce also made its 
first appearance in the market last 
week. Shipments were of very poor 
quality and were in light demand at 
50 to 75c per crate. Supplies of lettuce 
from Orange County, Long Island, and 
other nearby sections were liberal and 
generally of inferior quality. A few 
sales of fancy Orange County .lettuce 
went as high as $1.50 @ $1.75, and poor 
as low as 50c. 


OSWEGO STRAWBERRIES COMING 


First shipments of strawberries from 
Oswego County and Western New York 
arrived in the New York market last 
week to supplement the liberal supplies 
from the Hudson River Valley. The 
bulk of the berries were of inferior 
quality. 

Monroe County berries sold at 15 to 
20c per qt., best Oswego County 25 @ 
30c, Long Island 10 @ 35c, and Hudson 
Valley at various prices ranging from 
10 to 25c, with a few small sales of 
fancy upper River berries at 28 to 30c. 
The total strawberry shipments this 
season to date from New York State 
sections are about half of what they 
were up to the same time last year. 

Currants, gooseberries, raspberries 
and cherries are now arriving from 
Hudson River Valley sections and the 
supplies of cherries from New Jersey 









tation for creamery high score on the 
same date last year. 

Creamery extras (92 score) quoted 
at 38*2c on June 29 were 38 @ 38 ‘4c on 
the same date in 1922. 


CHEESE MARKET WEAK 


The market on average run fresh 
State whole milk cheese showed some 
weakness last week. It is reported that 
high prices are still being paid up- 
State, and one sale in the New York 
market was reported as high as 26'%c 
per lb. Straight cars of fancy State 
flats were offered in New York last 
week at 25c, however, an average run 
tould be easily bought at 24. The offi- 
cial trade quotation on State whole milk 
flats, fresh, average run was 24c. On 
the same date 
average run was quoted at 18% to 
19'2c. Receipts of cheese at New York 
last week were 100,000 Ibs. in excess of 
the previous week. 


FANCY EGGS HIGHER 


With decreasing proportion of really 
fancy quality eggs in the New York 
wholesale market last week, prices ad- 
vanced and the market became increas- 
ingly firm. New Jersey hennery whites, 
closely selected, extras, were quoted at 
41 to 42c per dozen at end of last week. 
The prospect is for advancing prices 
on the highest qualities from now on. 
Only eggs that are exceptionally fresh, 
of large size, light yolks, and either 
chalk white or brown shells come in 
this fancy class. Producers are often 
tempted in a rising market, as we shall 


last year State fresh | 
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i Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


BEETS—per biinch, best 6 @ 7c; 


probably have in the next two months, 
to hold eggs in anticipation of higher 
prices. It is a blind policy, for held eggs 
deteriorate so rapidly in the summer, 
that by the time they reach the market 
their quality is so far down that they 
are thrown into competition with west- 
ern gathered eggs and storage eggs, of 
which there is usually an abundant 
supply. 

Receipts of nearby eggs are falling 
off. There are still some accumulations 
of ordinary quality nearby whites in 
hands of dealers, which can only be 
moved at low prices. Average nearby 
extras during the week sold at 35 to 
38c, with sales mostly at 36c or above at 
end of week. The bulk of the nearby 
eggs, however, sold within a range of 
25@32c, with a large proportion at 
around 28c. 


ACTIVE DEMAND FOR BROILERS 


In spite of a liberal supply of express 
shipments of broilers last week, the 
market was firm, due to very active de- 
mand. Prices averaged higher than 
last week by about 2c per ib. The usual 
pre-holiday demand before July 4th will 
probably continue Monday of this week, 
but if heavy receipts come in late, 
prices are likely to fall off. 

Express broilers, colored, sold June 28 
at 50c per lb., compared with 42@48c on 
the same date last year. White leg- 
horn broilers, large, sold at 40 to 42e, 
average 36@38c, compared with a gen- 
eral range at same time last year of 

35@40c. Fancy selected nearby broilers, 
however, sold easily last week at 5 

Express fowls sold better teach “the 
end of last week, most of the white 
leghorns at 22c, and colored stock at 
23 @ 24. 


LIVE CALVES SLIGHTLY HIGHER 


Although there was some fluctuation 
in supplies and prices on live veal calves 
at New York last week, prices were 
slightly higher toward the end of week, 
than previous week. Most veals ranged 
from $8 to $12.50 per cwt, with $12 as 
the top late in the week. Following 
were prices on calves June 28, per cwt: 
prime, $11 @$12; good to medium 
$9.50 @ $10.50; common $8 @ $9; culls 
$6 @ $7; buttermilks $5 @ $5.50. 

Country dressed veals arrived mostly 
in bad condition and many were con- 
demned by Health Department. Choice 
dressed vea's were scarce and sold at 
15 to 16c per Ib. 


HAY MARKET WEAK 


With liberal receipts of poor quality 
hay, the New York market became 
very weak last week. Trading was ex- 
tremely quiet. Boat shipments added 
to supplies by rail. Large bales sold 
much more readily than small. U. S. 
Timothy No. 1 of which there was prac- 
tically none on the market was quoted 
at $25 per ton. Rye straw was over- 
plentiful and hard to sell at $22 per ton. 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 
Bonded Commission Merchants 


358 Greenwich St., New w York ork City 





Farmers Supplied with 


STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 


FOR HAY AND STRAW BALING, ETC. 
Quality Guaranteed 


H. P. & H. F. WILSON CO. 
520 Washington St. NEW YORK 














100-Acre Farm With 


9 Cattle, 12 acres oats; 5a. wheat; a. potatoes; 15 a. hay; 
4a.corn; 3% a. berries. Big garden. team, hogs, sheep. 
poultry, full implements, tools. etc.; near village, city 
markets; 7) acres dark loamy tillage. 100 sugar maples, 
40 apples, peaches, etc.; good 2-story 8-roem house, ruB- 
ning water, large barn. Owner must sell, reduced price 
$4100 takes ail, part cash. Details page 110 Illus. Catal 
Bargains—many States. Copy free. STROUT FA 
AGENCY, 150R Nassau St., New York City. 


» 0 
NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO ‘ fen gee, Sexsking, 6 
Ibe. $1.25; 10 Ibs., $2.00. 
Pay when received, pipe and recipe free 


FARMERS CO-OPERATIVE TOBACCO UNION, PADUCAH, KY. | 


$2 per THOUSAND, CELERY PLANTS. 
VARIETIES: Golten Self Blanching, Easy Blanching, 

Giant Pascal, White Plume, Winter Queen, Golden 
Heart. Readynow. $2 per 100), and 5c per ID. 


WARREN SHINN, WOODBURY, N. J. 
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AVE you seen our “Hired 
Man” anywhere? 

He’s traveling all over the 
State, visiting retail dealers 
wherever he goes. 

A fine fellow is our “Hired 
Man.” You want to get ac- 
quainted with him at your 
first opportunity. For in a 
way he’s your hired man, too. 
Anyway he’s working for you 
at the same time he’s working 
for us. You'll recognize him 
easily when .you meet. He’s 
a neat two-page booklet—just 
the size of the American Ag- 
riculturist, only not so fat. 
Every now and then we send 
him to nearly: every store- 
keeper and retail dealer in 
the State. 

The “Hired Man”—that’s 
the name of this booklet, has 
quite an interesting job—a 
nice friendly job. He tells 
everyone he meets why it’s a 
good idea to sell the products 
that are advertised in the 
American Agriculturist. And 
he has a mighty good reason 
for doing so. 

In the first place, he knows 
that every reader of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist—and that’s 
nearly every wide-awake 
farmer in the State—has ab- 
solute confidence in the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, what it 
stands for and those products 
it advertises. For of course 
they know that the American 
Agriculturist stands in back 
of each and every advertise- 
ment it carries. No cheatsin 
its pages. So naturally Amer- 
ican Agriculturist readers buy 
the things they see advertised 
in their favorite magazine. 
Every storekeeper and retailer 
is quick to see how he will 
benefit by stocking these 
products—they’re what his 
customers will want. It’s in 
this way that the “Hired Man” 
works for us and for our ad- 
vertisers. 

Apretty good and useful job 
that the “Hired Man” has, 
don’t you think? He’s just one 
of the many branches of ad- 
vertising. It certainly is sur- 
prising the number of different 
things that enter into the ad- 
vertising business. And the 
number grows every day. 

So now when you think of 
advertising, think of the “Hired 
Man,” and next chance you 
get, meet him at your favorite 
store —justask thestorekeeper 
to let you see him for a minute. 


Advertising WCanager 


Long News 


Fok several years a government or- 

ganization known as “The Port of 
New York Authority” has been work- 
ing on plans to provide better terminal 
facilities in the great metropolitan dis- 
trict, and thereby greatly lessen the 
cost of getting farmers’ products , to 
city consumers. The New York Cen- 
tral Railroad has announced a plan for 
merging with the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, as one way of lessening 
transportation costs to the cities. But 
the Port Authority objects to this 
merger and a fight is on between New 
York Central and the Port Authority, 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to prevent the merging of the 
two railroads. 

The Port Authority claims that the 
Central’s plans will not solve the prob- 
lem, but will complicate or prevent the 
Port Authority’s plans for better ter- 
minals. 

% ok oo 

In the extended trip which President 
Harding is taking through the West, 
he has had much to say about the farm- 
ing situation. In one of his speeches 
in particular, he called attention to the 
large number of acts which the recent 
Congress passed to help the farmer with 
his credit and marketing troubles. In 
an editorial commenting upon the Pres- 
ident’s remarks, a New York City news- 
paper said: “Agriculture bore the brunt 
of the sharp economic readjustment 
which followed peace. It suffered un- 
deservedly, yet perhaps more or less 
unavoidably. But it has won the re- 
spect and the good will of the whole 
country by the manliness with which 
it met misfortune. A new day for the 
farmer is coming and the best thing 
about it is, that it is coming through 
the cooperation of all the other elements 
in the community which now see that 
a prosperous, modernized agricultural 
industry is of advantage to all, contrib- 
uting to great national efficiency and 
prosperity.” nye i> 

Mr. Bernard M. Baruch has caused 
considerable newspaper comment lately 
by his recent suggestion that the grain 
farmers should meet their marketing 
problems, by purchasing a going con- 
cern like the Armour Grain Company 
of Chicago. 

“Think what this would do,” said 
Mr. Baruch. “The farmer would have 
a practical organization under his own 
control with practical men doing what 
needs to be done.” oe 

The Governors of all the States in 
the Union have been invited to attend 
the World’s Dairy Congress which opens 
at Washington, D. C., on October 2, 
adjourns to Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
for October 4, and then goes to Syra- 
cuse, New York, from October 5 to 10, 
to combine with the National Dairy 


dairy interests that the world has ever 

seen. A large num er of official dele- 

gates, representing every part of the 

dairy industry, is expected to attend the 

Show from every State. 
tk * nd 

A book entitled “Cooperative Market- 
ing,” written by Herman Steen and 
published by Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany of New York City, is just off the 
press. This book is the first in a series 
put out and recommended by the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation. 

It gives a rather complete summary 
and history of the different cooperative 
movements that have developed in re- 
cent years in this country. There is a 
chapter on cooperative tobacco market- 
ing entitled “From Night-riding to 
Cooperation.” Several chapters deal 
with the wonderful cooperative move- 
ments of the Pacific Coast; another en- 
titled “Everybody’s Apples Are Best” 
gives a particularly interesting history 
of the apple marketing movement and 
its difficulties. The chapter entitled 
the “Milky Way” will be of special 
interest to dairymen. 

The book is well and interestingly 
written, and is worth reading by every 
farmer. 

* ¢ * 

A very interesting and very valuable 
bulletin entitled “Concrete in Home 
Sanitation,” is published by the Port- 

















land Cement Association, 





Show for the greatest meeting of the. 


Made Short 


Port Authority Opposes Central Railroad Merger 


Washington Street, Chicago. The book- 
let contains complete drawings, pic- 
tures and instructions for building 
many different conveniences needed on 
the farm and in the home. It will be 
furnished free upon application. 








Apple Growing Advancing 


(Continued from page 7) 


ber of work horses ranged from three 
to six. 

The largest group of farms, (they 
averaged 96 acres each) employed one 
hired man. This allotted 48 acres to 


each unit of labor, counting the owner | 
as a laborer, and figuring on the total | 


acreage rather than the crop acreage. 

The following table shows the 
amount of hired help employed on 
farms on varying sizes: 


Size of Farm es a 
eee 1 48 
132 ey Sa with wee 2 44 
177 aca vat gies oad 3 44 
186 wie eee 4 37 


The same general decrease in num- 
ber of acres handled per unit of 
workers was revealed in a study of the 
extra labor employed at harvest. 

On 142 farms, coming under the sur- 
vey, the wife helped with some of the 
farm work, and on 67 farms, the 
daughters also helped. 


The Brown Mouse 
(Continued from page 11) 
unsuspected way with the 





in an 
theory.” 

“The school board are against it.” 

“The school board elected me after 
listening to an explanation of my 
theories as to the new sort of rural 
school in which I believe, I assume 
that they commissioned me to carry out 
my ideas.” 

“Oh, Jim!” cried Jennie. That’s 
sophistry! They all voted for you so 
you wouldn’t be without support. Each 
wanted you-to have just one vote. No- 
body wanted you elected. They were 
all surprised. You know that!” 

“They stood by and saw the contract 
signed,” said Jim, “and—yes, Jennie, I 
am dealing in sophistry! I got the 
school by a sort of shell-game, which 
the board worked on themselves. But 
that doesn’t prove that the district is 
against me. I believe the people are 
for me, now, Jennie, I really do!” 

“As an officer,” she said - rather 
grandly, “my relations with the dis- 
trict are with the school board on the 
one hand, and with your competency as 
a teacher on the other.” 

“Has it come to that?” asked Jim. 
“Well, I have rather expected it.” 

His tone was weary. The Lincolnian 
droop in his great, sad, mournful 
mouth accentuated the resemblance to 
the martyr president, Possibly his feel- 


ings were not entirely different from | 


those experienced by Lincoln at some 
crisis of doubt, misunderstanding and 
depression. 

“If you can’t change your methods,” 
said Jennie, “I suggest that you re- 
sign.” 

“Do you think,” said Jim, “that 
changing my methods would appease 
the men who feel that they are made 
laughing-stocks by having elected me?” 

Jennie was silent; for she knew that 
the school board meant to pursue their 
policy of getting rid of the accidental 
incumbent regardless of his methods. 

“They would never call off their 
dogs,” said Jim. 

“But your methods would make a 





great difference with my decision,” said | 


Jennie. 

“Are you to be called upon to de- 
side?” asked Jim. . 
_ “A formal complaint against you for 
incompetency,” she replied, “has been 
lodged in my office, signed by the three 
directors. I shall be obliged to take 
notice of it.” 

(Continued next week) 






Hardiness 
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Every man whe milks cows for a living 
knows that Hardiness is a necessary char 
acteristic of a Rood dairy cow. 


HARDINESS IN HOLSTEINS MEANS: 


The ability to do well for the gener 
al farmer, as well as for the come 
mercial dairyman, 
The ability to readily adapt them- 
selves te any climate and to profit- 
ably turn available farm feed into 
milk and butter-fat. 
Let Us Tell You About Holsteins. 
EXTENSION SERVICE, 
Holstein- of 


riesian 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, lil. 


HOLSTEINS 











CATTLE BREEDERS 


HOLSTEINS AnD GUERNSEYS 


Fresh cows and springers, 100 head of the finest 
quality to select from. Address 


A. F. SAUNDERS, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Two car loads high-class grade springers. The 
kind that please. One car load registered females. 
Well bred, strictly high-class. Several registered 


service bulls. J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 
fresh and close by large and heavy producers. 
Pure bred registered Holsteins all ages; your 
inquiry will receive our best attention. 














Browncroft Farm McGRAW New York 
HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES $15 
each; registered bull and heifer calves, $25 up; registered 

bulls ready for service, and cows Address 


SPOT FARM, TULLY, N. Y. 





SWINE BREEDERS —>-~ 


PIGS FOR SALE 


Chester and Yorkshire cross, Berkshire and Yorkshire 
cross, 6 to 7 weeks old, $6.00 each. 8 to 9 weeks old, 
$6.50 each. 

15 Duroc and Berkshire cross. 
weeks old, $7.00 each. 

Pure-Bred Yorkshires, 6 to 8 weeks old, $8.00 each. All 
pigs bred from Big Type stock; each feeders; fast growers 
and O. K. in every way. Shipped C. O. D. on approval. 


K. H. SPOONER, WALTHAM, MASS. 
PIGS FOR SALE 


Yorkshire and Chester White Cross, and Chester and 
Berkshire (ross, al! large, growthy pigs: 6 to 7 weeks old, 





Fine feeders, 8 to 10 





85.75 each; 7 to 8 weeks old, $6 each; 8 to 9 weeks old, 
26.50 each. 15 Pure Bred Yorkshire Sows, 7 to 8 weeks, $7 
each; 20 Pure Chest-r White Pigs, 6to 7 weeks old, $7 each, 


and 10 Berkshire and Duroc Cross, 8 to 9 weeks old, $6.50 
each. These are all good pigs, bred from the best of stock. 
I will ship any part of the above lots to you on approval, 
Cc, Oo. D. 


WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., Woburn, Mass. Tel. 86 


Big Type Poland China Pigs 


Gilts and Boars for sale. Sires: Ford's Liberator and 
Ford's Big Tim. Moderate prices. 


STEPHEN H. FORD, 402 Stewart Building, Baltimore, Md. 
Reg. Chester Whites 


Seme nice fall boars; alse some choice sows bred for 

July farrow, also some gilts; prices reasonable con- 

sidering breeding. Write for particulars. 

RALPH B. SMITH West Ossipec’ N. H. 

BIG TYPE BERKSHIRES $1, 2#%;,, 073, sian, 
JuniorChampion, National 

Swine Show 1922, PIGS $10 to $15 each. 

YORK SPRINGS BERKSHIRE ASSN., YORK SPRINGS, PA. 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


Grand champion breeding. Largest herd in America. Free booklet. 
HARPEN DING Box 10 DUNDEE. N.Y. 


BABY CHICKS 
600 White Leghorn Breeders, one year old, 
$1.00 each. 10 Weeks’ Old Pullets, Aug. 10th 
delivery, $1.0 each and up. Thousands ready. 


HUMMER’S POULTRY FARM 
FRENCHTOWN, N. J., R. 1 


BABY CHICKS 22793 Rocks, S11.00; White 


r bundred; mixed, $7.00. 100% delivery guaranteed. 


Not a new beginner. 
J.W.KIRK, Box51, McALISTERVILLE, PA. 


DAY-OLD CHICKS finn tc an, 
creival guaranteed. ECLIPSE FARMS, SELINSGROVE. PA. 


CHIX Bar. Rocks, lic; Reds, 12¢; Wh. Leghorns, 9c; Mixed, 
Je, 1004 arrival guaranteed. Order from adv or circu- 
TWIN HATCHERY, MeALISTERVILLE, Pa. 

















AND CHESTER WHITE PIGS, 
Fr. *. ROGERS, WAYVILLE, X. ¥. 





__ 














lar free. 





111 West | 


QUALITY 
Post Prepaid. Safe delivery guaranteed 
anywhere cast of Mississippi River, 


Brown Leghorns 13.00 7.00 3.75 White Wyandottes 
W. F. HLLPOT 





10 50 3, 


REDUCED PRICES-PROMPT DELIVERIES 

ey ’ 100 50 25 Barred Recks $13.00 $7.00 $3.75 

White Leghorns $10.00 $5.50 $3.00 R. |. Reds 15.00 7.75 400 
Leghores 1000 5.50 3.00 White Recks 


15.00 7.75 4.00 
18.00 925 475 


Box 29, Frenchtown, WN. J. 
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The Up-to-Date Farmer 
is also an Up-to-Date Business Man 


HE farmer who writes his letters on sturdy construction go all the experience 
the Underwood Portablestampshim- —_and skill of the makers of the world’s 
self as an alert, progressive, up-to-date | Standard Typewriter. 


business man. Just as important, he <n only 
saves his own time and energy. writes letters, but is a great help when it 

It takes surprisingly little practice for | comes to making out orders, reports, tax 
any man or woman to write rapidly and __ returns, and all the other records that 
neatly on the Underwood Portable. This are a part of farm management today. 
compact, handy little machine is spece | Underwood typewriting iscompact, read- 
ially designed and built for home use— able and permanent. And it’s useful 
use by people who never studied typewrit- to have carbon copies of everything you 
ing or went to business school. Into its have written. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., INC., Underwood Building, New York City 


UNDERWOOD PORTABLE] 


PRICE, $50 Ki = a aes ea Send for 
in the United States Sa an cr. “Giving Wings to Words” 
The Portable is obtainable 7°. = ig ba an illustrated booklet fully 
at L nderwood offices in . Oe - inl el ~ describing the features of the 
all p rencip al cities, or P Ba sy ae ; Underwood Standard Portable 
direct by mail. 
Cased: 
Weight 9% lbs. 
Height 4% inches Carry 


“The Machine 
You Will Eventually 


” 





UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc., Underwood Bldg., N. Y. DO Send booklet “Giving Wings To 
C) Send Underwood Standard Portable, fully guaranteed, to address Words”, fully describirg the 
below. Enclosed find price, $50.00. Underwood Standard Portable. 


Name Address 
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